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Weeping, she hath wept in the night, and her tears 
are on her cheeks; there is none to comfort her among 
all them that were dear to her. All they that passed by 
the way have clapped their hands at thee; they have 
hissed and wagged their heads at the daughter of Jeru- 
salem, saying: Is this the city of perfect beauty, the joy 
of all the earth? 
From Matins of the Seven Sorrows of the Blessed Virgin. 
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Isle of Orleans 


By FRANCIS X. MARTINEZ 
Condensed from. Holiday* 


HE Isle of Orléans is 300 years 
away from the modern world of 
department stores, assémbly lines, 
and movies, but only 20 minutes by 
bus from Quebec. From the banks of 
the St. Lawrence river the island is a 
picture of aloof contentment, a 20-mile 
stretch of green fields in neatly check- 
ered design, broken here and there by 
the misty outlines of farmhouses clus- 
tered around a silvery church spire. 
When you cross ‘the bridge, you 
think of Old World: fairy tales. Farm- 
ers march between the handles of ox- 
drawn plows, Wives bend. over: spin- 
ning wheels. Children dance in excited 
anticipation around outdoor ovens that 
bake deep-brown loaves of bread. Fam- 
ily groups kneel in reverent pauses be- 
fore waysideshrines, _ 
Orléans is a coun- 
try for walking and 
bicycling. A 42-mile 
paved road encircles 
the island; two dirt 
roads cross it. 
Little English is 
spoken. It is. helpful 


Out of this modern world 


if you know French, but you will find 
language no bar to making friends. 

It doesn’t make much difference 
from which of the six villages you set 
out. Each starts cautiously near the 
shore, then rambles away in cheerful 
confusion, but never far from the wa- 
ter. 

At sunset, when chimes sound from 
each village spire, the island pauses for 
the Angelus. In the fields, farmers halt 
their oxen, doff caps, and bend their 
heads in prayer. Along the wayside, 
entire families, work done, drop to 
their knees to recite aloud the story of 
the Incarnation in lines as old as Chris- 
tendom. In the mornings you will pass 
red dogcarts loaded with milk cans 
and driven by small boys in blue denim 

who break the new 

‘\ day’s quiet every 
\ few minutes with 
shrill encouraging 
cries of “Marchons” 

to theirSt. Bernards, 
You won’t see 
many automobiles, 
Wagons, a brilliant 


*Curtis Publishing Co., Independence Square, Philadelphia, 5, Pa. July, 1946. 
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red or shiny yellow, are more popular. 
No two are alike in size or shape, being 
homemade from shafts to tailboard, 
including the wheels, Almost every 
farmer has a few sheep, which make 
a quaint picture with their notched 
wooden collars. 

In midsummer the wayside straw- 
berry patches present typical family 
scenes. The farmer, his wife, and all 
the children except the baby squat be- 
tween the long rows of plants, picking 
the ripe fruit into galvanized tin buck- 
ets. Every pail is painted brilliant red. 

From 12 to 20 work in each group, 
for in Orléans big families are tradi- 
tional. The pickers wear rubber boots, 
knee high. In a corner of the field, a 
crude, homemade pen holds the baby. 
The play pen is a little different in 
design from the factory-made product; 
a sloping roof protects baby from rain 
and sun. Mother continues picking 
berries even though it pours. 

In July you can pluck strawberries 
almost as big as crab apples along the 
road. In September you can pick ap- 
ples and plums from heavily laden 
branches. 

From any point, the view is magnifi- 
cent. In Ste.-Pétronville you look west- 
ward and see the ramparts of Quebec 
sithouetted majestically against the 
sky, just as Wolfe did nearly 200 years 
ago. In St.-Francois you gaze eastward 
across blue water toward bluer skies 
and the grayish blue rock of the dis- 
tant mainland overshadowed by the 
purple tops of the Laurentians. 

Walking or bicycling gives you time 
to discover and investigate even the 
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tiniest things in this color kingdom, 
such as the purple, cone-shaped wild- 
flowers that hug the road. 

“What do you call them?” I asked 
the farmer. 

“The birds,” he replied. 

Thinking he misunderstood, I re- 
peated my query. Abruptly he plucked 
one, and held it at arm’s length. “Look 
at it closely,” he smilingly commanded. 
Each one of the scores of tiny petals 
was in the perfect image of thé little 
winter birds that flock to Orléans in 
season. 

As with “the birds,” you have to 
look closely at the old farmhouses to 
appreciate their distinctive character. 
At first glance you are impressed by 
their clean lines and color. They are 
built long, low, and straight, with 
high-pitched roofs. And they usually 
are in three or four bright colors. Many 
have no windows in the sidewalls. 
Chimneys sit three in a row, one at 
each end of the roof and one in the 
middle. 

Let your gaze rest on one of those 
old places, and its beauty will grow 
on you. It happened to us in Ste.-Fa- 
mille, favorite rendezvous of artists. 
From the old church, the house is 200 
yards up the road to the west. My wife 
and I halted spontaneously in front of 
its long red, blue, and yellow front. 
It was not its color scheme that de- 
lighted us most, nor its air of simplicity 
and honesty. It was the mellow qual- 
ity of the house. It seemed to have 
sprung from the soil like a tree and 


to have added vigor, grace, and beauty . 


with the years. Our long look revealed, 
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too, the almost imperceptible tilt of the 
walls, just beginning to feel the weight 
of their long service, 

You come across many houses like 
this one, Most were built early in the 
18th century, but in Ste.-Famille they 
are even older. This village was among 
the first settled in New France. Back 
in 1666 it held 100 families who settled 
there because of the great fertility of 
the land and relative immunity from 
attack by Iroquois. Some of the homes 
built at that time are still standing, and 
it isn’t until you get inside one that you 
realize there is an Alice-in-Wonder- 
land quality about the three chimneys. 

“Why do you have three chimneys 
when you use only one?” I inquired 
of the housewife in a Ste.-Famille 
farmhouse, where we had stopped for 
lunch. 

She did not know. “The house has 
always had three chimneys,” she re- 
plied, looking puzzled. 

“But who put them there?” I per- 
sisted. 

“Come,” she said. We followed her 
into a little room. It was a parlor with 
none of the marks of day-to-day living 
the other rooms exhibited. Except for 
the multicolored hooked rugs on the 
floor, it was furnished with relics. An- 
cient statuary, the paint on which had 
worn in spots to reveal white plaster, 
peered at us from the tops of heavy 
marble stands. A big silver urn, black- 
ened by time, was the only ornament 
on an oaken table covered with a time- 
browned linen cloth. 

All around the walls hung old- 
fashioned pictures of men and women 
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in costumes of half a dozen periods. 

Our hostess pointed to one. “He 
built the house,” she announced. “He 
was the first of my husband’s family 
to come to Orléans.” 

“How long ago was that?” I asked. 

She thought for a moment and then 
replied, “Oh, more than 300 years.” 

There was a practical explanation 
for the lack of windows. “Originally,” 
our hostess explained, “most of us in 
Orléans came from a province in 
France where windows were taxed. So 
it was only natural that the first set- 
tlers in New France built their homes 
with few windows.” 

We were talking in the winter kitch- 
en, the main room of the farmhouse, 
serving as both living room and dining 
room in the cold months. A wooden- 
shed summer kitchen is attached to the 
house. It is the winter kitchen that 
reveals the sturdy, old-fashioned habits 
of the people. 

The room ran nearly the full length 
of the house and half its width. A half- 
dozen hooked rugs were scattered on 
the floor and a half-finished one lay 
upon a table. Handmade lace curtains 
graced each window. The shelves 
around the room and the tops of two 
overstuffed chairs were decorated with 
finely worked doilies, whose origin it 
was easy to guess from the patch of 
blue flax flowers in the garden. Most. 
of the furniture was severe in style: 
two small tables, several straight chairs, 
and two rockers, all homemade, as you 
could ‘tell by their little irregularities 
of line and the marks of hammer and 
chisel. A big, shiny wood stove stood. 
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out from the wall. A shelf in a corner 
held a foot-high, blue-and-white statue 
of the blessed Virgin with a few fresh 
flowers in a vase before it. Next to the 
stove was an electric washing machine; 
and next to that a yellow spinning 
wheel, Both had a used look. 

With arrival of the family for the 
midday meal we moved to the summer 
kitchen, full of an appetizing fra- 
grance. First we met our host and then 
the ten children, six boys and four 
girls, ranging from six to 18. Each 
greeted us with a smiling “Bonjour,” 
and the girls curtsied prettily. For a 
few minutes hubbub filled the room. 
All crowded around the sink to wash 
their hands, stained bright red. 

“They have been picking strawber- 
ries,” our hostess explained. 

My wife and I were seated in the 
places of honor at the right and left 
of our host.. When all were seated, a 
silence fell on the group and then the 
father led grace. 

All the talk was of strawberries, since 
it is the biggest cash crop, and a 
product for which the island is famous 
in French Canada. Picking the crop is 
a race with weather and market, but 
winning the race pays well. 

We enjoyed a plain meal of several 
fresh vegetables, beef, and all the milk 
we could drink. But there was a fresh- 
ness and flavor to the food that people 
in cities do not miss until they eat 
country fare just out of the ground, 
The bread was a treat. The dessert was 
the climax, strawberries and cream 


‘served with a bit of fromage raffiné 


(cheese) on the side. 


September . 


All through the week the, Orléans 
family looks forward to Sunday, day 
of rest and recreation. Preparation for 
Sunday begins the evening before, 
when the best carriage or the automo- 
bile is carefully washed. Not many 
have automobiles, and those who do 
may have improvised contraptions, in 
which an assortment of Detroit prod- 
ucts are grafted one onto another. In 
such a car the gears may be worked 
by hand from under the seat. 

Sunday begins with Mass. The whole 
family goes, and all wear their best. 
After services no one goes directly 
home. The congregation lingers out- 
side exchanging news. If there is any 
special news, the sexton mounts a little 
stand in front of the main entrance and 
solemnly makes the announcement, 
an old custom that neither radio nor 
newspapers have supplanted. 

Sunday afternoon is the great time 
for visiting. Big groups collect on farm- 
house porches, rocking and talking. 
The men sit in white shirt sleeves, 
smoking, but the women and girls 
keep their best clothes on until bed- 
time even. though the dinner has to be 
cooked, At sunset or earlier there may 
be a little music on the fiddle. 

There’s a fiddle and at least one play- 
er to every farmhouse, The instrument 
is to the people of Orléans what the 
radio and movies are to city folks. 
There are no movie houses on Orléans. 
Finally, at what we would call early 
evening, say 8:30 or 9 o'clock, the fam- 
ily gathers in the kitchen and says the 
Rosary. Then all go to bed. 

You won’t find any difficulty getting 
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accommodations-on Orléans. In each of 
the six villages there is at least one fam- 
ily with whom you can board, You 
won't have such modern conveniences 
as shower bath or even running water 
in your room. You will sleep in a big 
four-poster bed, eat excellent country 
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than a paying guest. Or you can stop 
at a little modern hotel a half mile to 
the west of St-Jean. Part of the spell 
of Orléans is the memory it leaves of 
a place where traditions, manners, and 
arts of long ago seém to have gathered 
for sanctuary on a little island that is 





food, and be treated like a friend rather in this world, but hardly a part of it. 


This Struck Me 


I am a convert and many times my Protestant friends have asked me just 
what a nun is. | often had a hard time trying to explain to them. Then one day 
as | was reading Leonard Feeney’s biography of Mother Seton,* I ran across 
this beautiful description—and it struck mel 


“A nun is a little lady all consecrated to God. Laughter comes, to her as 
easily as sunlight. She is most tender in her affections, but chastity gives her 
a strength that is almost masculine. Perhaps I should better call her “boyish.” 
Indeed, I feel that is her right epithet. She talks easily and freely because the 
practice of contemplation has taught her what is valuable to speak. She holds 
more fondness for her parents in a single thought than all their married daugh- 
ters do in a thousand. She retains her girlishness longest, and at 40, 50, or even 
60, it is hard to guess her age. She wears a dress that clearly distinguishes her 
from the world, yet has her little precisions as to how it should be arranged in 
an attractive manner. She feels safest and most at home in the chapel, and will 
spend hours kneeling there, unmindful of any physical distress, before. the 
Blessed Sacrament, She calls our Lady her “Mother” and our Lord her “Spouse,” 
and she has little secrecies with them that no one dare inquire about or conjecture, 
She is beautiful in sickness, and capable of bearing pain more silently than any 
creature of this earth. She is modest and undramatic in her death, asking only 
to be laid in the graveyard of her community as “one of the sisters,” with a 
tombstone distinguishable only by name from any other. In death she rejoices 
most in those hours of her life that were lived through pure faith, in which she 
took Christ’s revelation literally, and did not question or doubt. It usually costs 
no more than ten or twelve dollars to bury her: And there are no flowers... . 


*Elizabeth Seton, an American Woman. America Press, N. Y., 1938. 
For similar contributions of about this length with an explanatory introduction $25 will be 


paid on publication. We are sorry, but it will be impossible to acknowledge or return con- 
tributions. Acceptance will be determined as much by your comments as by the selection, 
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JS: T 1s impossible to stress enough 
the utter disorganization which 
hampers relief in Austria, ties up foods 
for months on one frontier or another, 
so that people 50 miles away starve, 
while the lemons which might allevi- 
ate their scurvy and the potatoes meant 


to satiate their hunger rot at railway 


depots. While we were writing this, 
the Swiss customs authorities brought 
a notice that seed sent by David Burpee 
of Philadelphia for distribution in 
Austria is held up at the Swiss frontier 
and may not reach us unless the Dé- 
partement Fédéral de Economie Pub- 
lique 4 Berne gives permission. When 
we get it the planting season for 1946 
will be over. We have so far paid the 
Swiss government over 300 Swiss 
francs duty for food which we have 
distributed to starving people. In a let- 
ter from Cuba dated May 17 we hear 
that a friend who owns sugar planta- 
tions tried in January and May to ship 
us much needed sugar and was denied 
permission. 

Austria is a land crowded with ref- 
ugees of every nation. Today many 
thousands are without a country. All 
are disillusioned. We have looked into 
the red-rimmed eyes of old and young, 


By MARIELI and RITA BENZIGER 


Condensed from a report* 


Promises men starve by 


eyelids red and swollen from malnv- 
trition. Those tired, weeping eyes have 
haunted us. They are perplexed starv- 
ing. people, who simply cannot under- 
stand why the Allies made so many 
promises and kept so few. 

Money in Austria is worthless. Our 
entire stay in Austria cost us barely ten 
dollars, Thanks to the excellent admin- 
istration of finances by the Allied mil- 
itary commission, there is no inflation. 
Bank accounts have been frozen. No 
one can withdraw more than a limited 
sum monthly. There are ration cards 
for the monthly food allotment, so that 
in the Vorarlberg one gets a little, In 
the Tyrol food is scarcer. Everyone is 
hungry. One can’t feel satiated with 
eight pounds of bread a month, three- 
fourths pound of fat, one and one-half 
pounds of macaroni, one-half pound 
of sugar, one-fourth pound of cheese, 
one-half pound of salt, three and one- 
half quarts of skimmed milk, one 
pound of meat, one can of meat with 
vegetables, and three-fourths pound of 
soy-bean flour. We must remember 
that Austria has seen no fresh fruits, 
no vegetables. The first green vegetable 
to appear was spring salad. No wonder 
the people are hungry. No wonder 


*From the Pope’s Children Relief, Chalet Don Bosco, Brunnen, Switzerland. May 25, 1946. 
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they have scarvy'and boils from mal- 
nutrition, Nine hundred fifty calories 
a day is what the people of Innsbruck 
were living on during our stay. 

When we reached Innsbruck on 
May 13, a Féhn wind that had lasted 
six weeks blew fiercely. That wind had 
parched the soil; the spring crops were 
shriveling up. The drought was dis- 
astrous. 

There are no rooms to be had in 
Innsbruck, The French. authorities 
sent us to Egles, six kilometers from 
town. Here in a once fashionable win- 
ter sport resort were some 200 French 
military authorities and transient of- 
ficials. We had heard complaints of 
how the French had been ‘eating off the 
fat of the land. True, there have been 
scandalous examples of high officials 
in certain districts confiscating pigs, 
butter, and cheese for banquets, but on 
investigation one learns that just a few 
avail themselves of the privileges of 
conquerors. Our meals and those of 
honest French officers and their fam- 
ilies were modest? a potato soup or 
bean soup, a small'slice of veal or pork, 
some potatoes;iafew leaves of lettuce 
with vinegar, but no. other vegetables. 
For dessert'a pathetic excuse for some- 
thing sweet: left-over bread crumbs 
sweetened with saccharine and water, 
or a cornstarch pudding, made. with 
water because there is a milk shortage, 
and decorated with four raisins, 

American cigarettes brought two 
shillings apiece, but otherwise money 
buys nothing; everything is bartered. 
We traded a pack of cigarettes and 100 
of our precious saccharine tablets for 


four ‘cups. of coffee in one of the cele- 
brated. coffeehouses. There was no pas- 
try mor cake. We had: tramped for 
hours'with-our heavy knapsacks. Tired 
and hungry, we arranged barter for a 
hot cup-of coffee. It looked like coffee, 
and was topped with what we took to 
be whipped ‘cream. But the coffee was 
made of roasted horse chestnuts and 
burnt beets, and: this had been whip- 
ped with an egg beater so that the 
foam gave the illusion of cream. One 
day we had tea in the home of wealthy 
people. On the table were spread out 
platters of dainty sandwiches. Three 
rolls of bread were cut to paper thin- 
ness. What looked like meat was meré- 
ly yeast;mixed with chives and sage. 
The pretty red sandwiches were ground 
radishes. The tea that looked so real 
was made of herbs. We appreciated the 
sacrifice of those people. 

Throughout the Tyrol, and through- 
out the Vorarlberg, people are hungry, 
silent, sullen, listless. No one will 
work, nor rebuild:~Everywhere we 
heard the same refrain, “We are on 
the verge of another war. Why should 
we work? Money buys;us nothing.” 
Conditions are now no better; they 
ate worse. There had been high hopes 
for a democratic Austria. Six months 
ago the people had rallied, had formed 
a united, front. With Sud-Tyrol they 
could exist. Without, it they feel they 
have been betrayed. Staunch Tyroleans 
told us they would preferto be united to 
Italian Sud-Tyrol to beingcut in half. 

Misinformation concerning the Aus- 
trian diet in the American press is 
pathetic. The Los Angeles Times for, 
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May 11 said that a Viennese child .of 
five has 250 grams of sugar a month. 
We met no child who had that much. 
There is little or no milk; yet this 
child is supposed to have had ten grams 
of dried milk. Today as this report goes 
to press the tragic news reaches us that 
the 950 calories a day for the month of 
May will be reduced during June to 
700 calories. We wonder who misin- 
forms America. Vienna is a city of fa- 
mine; Austria a hungry nation. 


Stoves, cooking utensils, beds, and 
other material can be bought and ship- 
ped into Austria. With money, we can 
order tons of potatoes. The first ship- 
ment of canned vegetables and fruits 
to reach Innsbruck came the week we 
were there. The N.C.W.C. War Relief 
Services had sent to the Caritas Shelter 
its first fruits and vegetables. But the 
70 tons would hardly suffice; for the 
gift was for Vorarlberg and Tyrol with 
half a million people. 


pas 
What Do You Know About Symbols? 











You see these signs and symbols every time you attend a ceremony 
| in church. How many can you recognize? What do they mean? If you 
| recognize the symbolism of eight, you are up on your Church symbol- 
ism. If you recognize the meaning of five, you are good; three is only 


fair. Answers on page 12. 
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Fossils and the foolish 


The Church and Evolution 


By MATTHEW SMITH 
Condensed from the Register* 


tons of human beings ever found 

are known as Mount Carmel men. 
Unearthed im a cave in Palestine in 
1932 by a joint expedition of the Amer- 
ican School of Prehistoric Research and 
the British School of Archaeology in 
Jerusalem, those fossil remains are be- 
lieved, when judged by the types of 
stone instruments found in caves with 
them, to be 70,000 to 100,000 years old. 

The bones were found imbedded in 
tiny pebbles cemented together. It was 
necessary to cut out huge frames of 
rock containing the fossils and ship 
them to England, where scientists 
worked three years with dental drills 
to free the bones. 

All these facts lead to the old ques- 
tions, “What is ‘man? Whence did he 
come?” 

Physical science obviously cannot 
give the complete answer, for man has 
merely to look inside himself and ex- 
amine the acts of his intellect and will 
to realize that he is not like other ani- 
mals, Regardless of how skillful the 
lower brutes may be, they stop defi- 
nitely short of much that man can do; 
for they have no conception of the 
spiritual and, though their instincts 
are marvelous, there are. well-known 


T: oLpEst nearly complete skele- 


barriers which they can never pass. 

Evidence shows that: the cave men 
of our own country, many of whom 
lived in Mesa Verde National park, 
had as much brain capacity as men 
today. The'same is true of the Mount 
Carmel man, despite his alleged 70,000 
to 100,000 years. The skulls have a 
very large brain capacity. Some char- 
acteristics described as ape-like are 
seen in the skulls, as well as in the 
pelvis and thighbones, but those men 
were definitely human beings, not ir- 
rational animals. 

The older Neanderthal man, named 
from a discovery in a valley of the 
Rhine province, also showed a cranial 
capacity of about 1,400 cubic centi- 
meters, approximately the average for 
modern man, although he had a flat, 
receding forehead. This species was 
found widely in paleolithic Europe. 

If we go back further to the Java 
man, Pithecanthropus, we find a being 
that probably was not human, but sim- 
ply a primate (a term that indicates 
a division in animal life of mammals 
and includes men, apes, monkeys, 
marmosets, and lemurs), Only one in- 
dividual, not a number, was found 
(1891-92) to provide science with its 
Java man. The bones included a thigh- 


*934 Bannock St., Denver, 1, Colo. July 14, 1946. 
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bone of human type, two molar teeth 
intermediate between those of man and 
anthropoids, and a brain capacity,of 
only 900 centimeters. 

It would be well for the amateur 
scientist to remember the warning re- 
peated in Webster's International Dic- 
tronary (under man) from great scien- 
tists: “Man is the highest type of 
animal existing, but differs from other 
animals more in his extraordinary 
mental development than.in anatomi- 
cal structure.” 

No one who looks around him can 
deny that men can resemble everything 
from birds to bulldogs or monkeys and 
still be men. Often people have some 
of the characteristics of the animals 
they resemble. 

In all honesty, nothing more than 
guesses can be built from the prehis- 
toric specimens thus far discovered. 
Human bodily evolution is accepted as 
Gospel truth by some students, but it 
is no more proved than are the fan- 
tastic ages glibly given by scientists 
for some of their finds. 

One French priest-scientist wrote in 
the Saturday Evening Post some years 
ago about the Peking man, represented 
by a skull and parts of a skeleton 
found, in 1929, in Chow Kow Tien, 
China. He put the age at 500,000 years. 
Though this sort of guessing is com- 
monly done, there is no sound reason 
for accepting it, according to many 
scientists, 

Just how old the human race is, no 
one knows. The Heidelberg man, per- 
haps the earliest known type, is dated 
at perhaps 250,000 years. A jawbone 
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was found in 1907 in ancient river 
sands near Heidelberg, Germany. Per- 
haps it was human, but it-was remark- 
ably ape-like, and one needs imagina- 
tion to accept the picture one sees of 
the fanciful creature reconstructed 
from this bone. The teeth and the form 
of the dental arch suggest a human 
being. The Neanderthal man_repre- 
sents a race living considerably later 
than the Heidelberg man. 

Cro-Magnon men, first known from 
skeletons discovered in a grotto at Cro- 
Magnon, France, came at a much later 
peried, perhaps 10,000 to 20,000 years 
ago. Those hunters, who at times were 
better than six feet tall, instead of the 
five feet three of the Neanderthal men, 
left interesting pictures on the walls of 
their cave homes, showing animals of 
their day. 

Australian Blacks of our day show 
a cultural level scarcely higher than 
paleolithic men. Yet ne one doubts that 
these aborigines of our own times are 
fully human. 

Evolutionists contend that the earli- 
est ancestors of present-day man di- 
verged from simian ancestors in Cen- 
tral Asia, likely in Miocene times, a 
period of the Tertiary age, when the 
Alps, the Caucasus, and the Himalayas 
were formed, and our Western Ameri- 
can mountains from Alaska to Cape 
Horn were developing. The huge rep- 
tiles had their day and were gone, and 
the age of mammals set in. Humbler 
types of life were distinctly modern. 
But whether man appeared at this time 
is anybody’s guess, certainly not some- 
thing provable. 
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Catholics cannot hold that man’s 
soul evolved. The spirituality and im- 
mortality of the human soul are clearly 
taught in Scripture, and the 5th Ecu- 
menical Council of Constantinople 
anathematized anyone who “shall as- 
sert the fabulous pre-existence f souls.” 
Every soul is directly created, not born 
of other souls or drawn from our bod- 
ies. The Council of Vienna, 1311-12, 
defined that a person must be con- 
sidered a heretic if he held that the 
“rational or intellective soul is not es- 
sentially and directly the form of the 
human body.” 

Man consists of an organic, animal 
body and a rational, spiritual, and im- 
mortal soul, which together form one 
nature. He is put on earth to know, 
love, and serve God, and prepare, with 
the aid of supernatural grace, for su- 
pernatural happiness throughout eter- 
nity. All important scientists believe 
there is only one human species on 
earth, despite several races, This is. con- 
firmed by Revelation, which holds that 
we all stem from one father, Adam, 
whose sin brought a curse on us all, 
and that we have one Redeemer, 
Christ. 

Our faith, however, demands only 
that we believe in the unity of the 
human race since Adam’s time. There 
could have been pre-Adamite men, 
with animal bodies and rational souls, 
though according to some Biblical texts 
this race would have had to be extinct 
at the time of Adam and Eve’s creation. 
Nevertheless, “it is an idle guess un- 
supported by natural science and con- 
trary to the tenor of Holy Scripture” to 


believe unreservedly in pre-Adamites. 

Likewise, “contrary to the tenor of 
Holy Scripture” is the entire matter of 
human evolution. Evolution is contra- 
dictory to Revelation if applied to the 
human soul, and lacking in some of 
the necessary scientific and philosophic 
proof—though taught by some univer- 
sity professors as if the problems had 
been answered, 

As for the body, the probabilities are 
for direct creation of man’s body by 
God. Science has not proved human ev- 
olution. Scholastic philosophy, which 
is as soundly based as any physical sci- 
ence, sees difficulties in human evolu- 
tion that physical scientists neglect. 

Scriptural references seem to indi- 
cate direct creation for man, although 
they would safely stand another inter- 
pretation if science could produce proof 
of bodily evolution. It would then have 
to be held that, when an animal body 
was ready for it, God created a spirit- 
ual soul, infused it, and thus made 
man. A creative act to raise the body 
to a human level would seem to be 
necessary. 

As for the soul, science will never 
be able, we can say without qualifica- 
tion, to prove that man’s spirit came 
by evolution. Such proofs as it offers 
are full of holes: the assertion, for in- 
stance, that man’s ability to talk led to 
his formation of abstract ideas, 

The fact is that the only reason man 
can talk about abstract ideas is because 
he has them. Speech often gives im- 
perfect, expression of what we know. 
No speech can in itself give a complete: 
notion of an abstract idea. We under- 
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stand what others tell us about such 
matters only because of our intellectual 
experiences, 

No one denies that gibbons, chim- 
panzees, orangutans, and gorillas re- 
semble the human body; the difference 
is chiefly in the human intellect and 
will, which animals completely lack. 

Nothing in the Bible indicates the 
length of time man has been on earth. 
Scriptural genealogies are incomplete. 


e. 


wee 


Just as different races exist today, 
although all men are from the same 
original stock, so in times past other 
races different from the present ones 
may have existed. The Mount Carmel 
men are seemingly of a different race 
from the Neanderthal men, and. both 
had a sufficiently different structure to 
vary slightly from men today. There 
is no proof, however, that any pre- 
Adamic races existed. 
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Symbolism Quiz Answers 
(Page 8) 
1. Sacrificial ox. For St. Luke, who begins his Gospel with the account of 


Zachary in the temple. 


2. Scourge. Symbol of mortification and penance as well as our Lord’s passion. 


3. Human head. Indicates St. Matthew, because he begins his Gospel with an 
account of the human ancestry of our Lord. 


4. Ball and cross. The Cross must eventually dominate the world. Also, the 
circle of the globe symbolizes eternity; the Cross is the means of salvation 


in eternity. 


5. Dove. Symbol of the Holy Ghost. The rays coming from it are the beams 


of grace and strength He sends. 


6. Candelabrum, the seven branched candlestick. Symbolizes the seven sacra- 
ments or the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost. 


7. Lion, living in the desert, is symbol of St. Mark, who begins his Gospel 
with the account of John the Baptist, who lived in the desert. 


8. Human skull. Symbol of meditation and detachment from things of the 


world. 


9. Eagle. Symbol of St. John the Evangelist, who seems to soar, like an eagle, 
to heavenly heights in the whole of his Gospel and in the Apocalypse. 
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College for 
‘Martyrs 


By EVELYN WAUGH 
Condensed chapter of a book* 
| Allen of Douai 
ee 
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HE Encuish College at Douai, which 

Campion, the English Jesuit martyr 

attended, became in the short space 
of three years a rallying point for Cath- 
olic refugees of the most varying char- 
acters and antecedents. When the first 
emigration took place at Queen Eliza- 
beth’s accession, the exiles had dis- 
persed over Europe, going wherever 
they saw chances of employment or 
support; but, from the first, the Span- 
ish Netherlands had attracted the 
greatest number, both by reason of 
their accessibility from England and 
the connections long established be- 
tween the two countries by the wool 
trade. 

Several English scholars had been 
received at Belgian schools and cathe- 
drals, and when Philip II carried out 
his father’s project of founding a uni- 
versity at Douai, an Englishman, Dr. 
Richard Smith of Merton, was made 
chancellor, while later on, another, Dr. 
Richard White, was made head of the 
law school established there by the 


“Edmund Campion. 1946. Little, Brown & Co., 
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Abbey of Marchinnes. Early in the 
history of the new university a house 
was formed for English students, 
where, in a very modest fashion, the 
great seminary had its origin. — 

The founder and first president Was 
Dr., later Cardinal, William Allen of 
Oriel, 36 years old at the date of the 
foundation, 1568, who had left Oxford 
at the first religious changes, become 
a priest in Louvain, and had already 
attracted notice as a controversialist in 
defense of the doctrines of purgatory 
and indulgences. Object of the college 
was primarily to supply priests for the 
Catholic population of England; for, 
since the bishops were all either in 
prison or under detention, they could 
only rarely, with the connivance of 
their gaolers, ordain priests. The gov- 
ernment system of education made it 
increasingly difficult to train candi- 
dates for Orders in England; in a few 
years the Marian priests would begin 
to die out, and, as Cecil foresaw, the 
old Church would quietly expire with 
them. But Catholicism did survive, 
though reduced, impoverished, frus- 
trated for nearly three centuries, stulti- 
fied by its exclusion from the universi- 
ties, the professions, and social life. At 
the turn of opinion in the 19th cen- 
tury, it re-emerged, not as an alien 
fashion brought in from abroad, but as 
something historically and continuous- 
ly English, seeking to recover only 
what had been taken from it by theft. 
This was due to William Allen. 

A compelling and elaborate charac- 
ter, his prodigious power in human 
intercourse is clear from the uninter- 
34 Beacon St., Boston, 6, Mass, 239 pp. $2.75. 
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rupted success of the English College. 


He was dealing with men of every age 
and position: elderly ex-professors and 
heads of houses; raw, embarrassingly 
enthusiastic converts; old-fashioned 
priests, schooled and ordained under 
the Marian regime, who came to him 
wher they found their simple, rule-of- 
thumb dialectics insufficient to cope 
with their trained opponents; bitter 
fanatics whose fathers and brothers 
had died on the scaffold; later, when 
the seminary was recognized at White- 
hall as a menace, spies sent over by 
Walsingham to discover the secrets of 
the organization. Those it was Allen’s 
task to sift out and control; to estimate 
their capabilities and vocations; to turn 
some to work writing tracts and trans- 
lating; to keep some as lecturers, and 
send some across the Channel to mar- 
tyrdom. Besides them, an increasing 
number of Englishmen and women at 
Douai regarded the college as_ their 
center, and its president as their leader; 
some were passing through, others 
more or less permanently settled; great 
ladies like the widowed Countess of 
Northumberland; humble, homeless 
artisans. 

Throughout the whole period, Allen 
was in constant anxiety about money, 
and was living among a foreign people. 
At Douai the exiles, at first popular 
enough, became identified by the anti- 
Spanish faction with the vice-regal 
government; at Rheims they were dis- 
liked as Englishmen. Only by unremit- 
ting caution could students avoid be- 
coming embroiled in local disturbances. 
But never was the college regime in- 
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terrupted; whatever doubts secretly 
harassed the president, however tumul- 
tuous the immediate circumstances, 
however desperate the future,,every- 
thing) went on as before, English and 
imperturbable. - 

Mass for the whole college was at 
5, all the priests celebrating daily; there 
was weekly confession and Commun- 
ion; twice a week they fasted, and even 
on ordinary. days the fare was so mea 
ger that two Belgians quickly removed 
elsewhere. Students were assumed to 
have some Latin before their arrival; 
they learned Greek and Hebrew; they 
took dictation from the Scriptures; 
they went through the New Tests 
ment 16 times. The teaching was 
counter-reformatory; in theology and 
exegesis they concentrated almost en- 
tirely upon controversial texts; in their 
spiritual exercises they were prepared 
for sacrifice; they were being trained 
not as scholars and gentlemen, but as 
missionaries and. martyrs. Within a 
few years of its foundation the sem 
inary was sending about 20 priests 2 
year to England, of whom, before the 
end of Elizabeth’s reign, 160 had died 
on the scaffold. To critics at the tim 
this yearly dispatch to almost certain 
imprisonment or death of relays of the 
finest youth of the Church seemed a 
gruesome and intolerable waste. In 
1584 the Jesuit General Aquaviva was 
to write that “to send missionaries i0 
order to give edification by their pati 
ence under torture might injure mai 
Catholics and do no good to souls.’ 
But Allen knew that the devotion of 
his seminarists, so gallantly squander 
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ed, sometimes, in a few weeks of min- _ times, came to assassinate him; a sure 
istry, was of more value than a lifetime _ sign, in that tT? sof political pe 
of discreet industry. His,was thé hum- _nenceé; 
bler task of comiposing their ¢pitaphs. From all these high ‘affairs Allen’ s 
One aim was paramount, whatever its students were rigidly excluded. Politi- 
cost; the Church of Augustine, Ed- cal discussion was forbidden absolute- 
ward the Confessor, Thomas of Canter- _ ly; Elizabeth’s name was never men- 
bury, and Thomas More must go on. tioned in school or recreation, and in 
There was another side to Allen’s their lectures the pope’s deposing pow- 
activity. Besides being a great umiver- ~er*might not be explained, even im 
sity administrator, he was.a man of hypothetical examples. As the 
affairs, the last of the English cardinal- closed behind Sir Francis Englefield 
politicians. There were unexplained or the papal nuncio, Allen would gath- 
absences, when, after a cautionary ad--...er.up the notes and cryptograms, the 
dress, the president would leave his lists of disaffected noblemen, the tables 
college for three months or so at Rome; _ tracing the descent of the Infanta Isabel 
there was a voluminous correspond- Clara from John of Gaunt, lock them 
ence, written in cipher, with the great away in his dispatch box, and turn 
men of the age, the Duke of Guise, the with equal mind to the kitchen ac- 
Cardinal of Como, Don John of Aus- counts of the college refectory or to 
tria, with Philip himself. There were some particularly promising thesis 
secret visitors, of whom the students which one of the tutors had left for 
knew nothing except the clatter of his notice. 
hooves and the appearance of strange The end was single, but the means 
liveries in the courtyard; there were devious and distinct. In that regular 
Mr. Egremont Radcliffe and an anony- and generous mind there was no con- 
mous poisoner who, at their several fusion. 


~ 
~~ 
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Po. 


It is difficult to know what to say to the wounded, who, outwardly calm, 
are generally introspected and confused by the shock of their experiences and 
the cascade of thoughts that tumble through their minds, The spirit of courage 
with which they accept their plight and face the future is beyond understand- 
ing. They are strong, serene and brave. I thought of those at home who had 
no loved ones in danger and who themselves were spared from danger because 
millions of boys like these had paid dearly to protect and preserve them. When 
I attempted to sympathize with one boy on the loss of his leg he said simply 
and boldly, “I didn’t lose it, sir; I gave it.” 


From No Grester Love by Cardinal Spellman (Scribner’s, 1945). 
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Bard of Athlone 


in Opera 


Condensed from the 
Capuchin Annual* 


M° CORMACK 


By 
THOMAS MacGREEVY 








To dwell on the sub- 
ject. of McCormack’s 
La donna é mobile is 
not, needless to say, 


NLY A FEW days before 
McCormack died, an 
old friend with whom 

I was spending an eve- 
ning began to remi- to suggest that the 
nisce about our adven- great singer had con- 
tures: Thus, of a night in prey centrated on the famous aria to the ex- 
when we went to the opera together to clusion of the other tenor passages in 
here Melba, McCormack, and Dinh the opera. On the contrary, I can stil 
Gilly, a fine Algerian baritone, in Rigo- ‘remember the unwonted sweetness he 
letto, he recalled that when, at the end, brought to the singing of the bragging 
the people round us were acclaiming opening aria, Questa o quella, Taking 
Gilly—who. gave a magnificent per- the character of the duke as a whole, 
formance in the title role—I had in- the sweetness might seem unjustified 
sisted on calling out McCormack’s —I think I am right in saying that 
name _as well. I remembered that an Caruso always sang it as a piece of un 
older man who sat at the other side of diluted braggadocio—but,,on the other 
me also insisted on acclaiming McCor- _ hand, it made the heroine’s infatuation 
mack, and, turning to me, remarked for the wicked hero all the more con 
that he had never heard La donna 2 vincing. Anyhow, it was extraordi- 
mobile sung as wonderfully before. narily beautiful. And then there wa 
And I remembered further that I went McCormack’s part in the celebrated 
alone, some nights later, and found my quartet, Bella figlia dell’ amore. It falls 
unknown acquaintance there again, to the tenor to state the opening theme, 
He talked about La donna 2 mobile, and McCormack stated it as only one 
about how McCormack, as the duke, or two of his contemporaries could. 
left the stage, still singing, and how But more wonderful still was the beav- 
from the distance the lovely voice came _tiful way his voice blended with the 
back sounding “like a silver trumpet.” other three voices in the harmonized 
The description was so felicitous, true, part. You heard him quite clearly, but 
and beautiful, that I never forgot it. at no time did he drown the othet 


*2 Capel St., Dublin, Ireland. 1945-46. 
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His singing, though strong, was per- 
fectly controlled and put no strain on 
their voices. The result was a balanced 
musicality practically impossible to get 
with almost any other of the outstand- 
ing tenor voices of the time. They all 
tended to be overpowering and to put 
such a strain on the other singers as to 
force the voices and make the musical 
effect intended by the composer ex- 
tremely difficult to achieve, 

That capacity of the-lovely voice to 
blend easily with others, 1 remember 
in Traviata, too, again with Melba in 
the heroine role. And the things that 
remain are the taking up from off stage 
of the heroine’s great aria, AA! fors’ é 
lui, in the first act and the duet, Parigz, 
o cara, with her at the end. In the first 
act a party has finished and Violetta is 
alone, meditating in song about the 
young stranger who had been brought 
to it, when suddenly his voice sounds 
from outside, echoing the feelings of 
her own troubled heart, 4h quel amor, 
quel amor che palpito, From then on 
the romance that often in the opera 
house seems only a piece of 2nd Em- 
pire tawdriness—for poor Violetta was 
but a creature of the fashionable world 
—began to take on an unexpected 
quality of simple pathos, and retained 
it, through all the peripatetics of theat- 
tical misunderstandings, to the end. 
For at the end, just before she died, 
the loveliest passage of all came. The 
young man, hearing of her plight, 
comes back, brushes the misunder- 
standings aside, plans to take her. away 
from the scene of their unhappiness, 
and assures and. reassures her against 


her own misgivings about the future: 
Parigi, o cara, noi lasceremo...La 
tua salute rifiorira. . 

And the Se in the voice ee: 
that particular Alfredo combined with 
Violetta’s misgivings to give soul as 
well as mere technical musical quality 
to the lovely air. Humanly it compen- 
sated for the renunciation which, in a 
moving earlier scene, his father had 
induced her to make. One does not 
often. find oneself taking the actual 
drama of La Traviata so seriously. 
McCormack was not, so far as exter- 
nals went, a good actor, but here in 
Traviata, as elsewhere, he showed his 
rare capacity for emphasizing, by pure- 
ly vocal methods, the sympathetic as- 
pects of the character he was represent- 
ing. That capacity was, of course, a 
tremendous asset to the singer. Thou- 
sands of operagoers, used to singers 
more interested in vocal prowess than 
vocal sensibility, appreciated it. They 
cherished the memory of McCormack’s 
performances and always regretted 
that before he was 40 he gave up opera 
altogether to devote himself exclusive- 
ly to concert work. 

On some of the reasons which in 
duced him to do that, he was ruefully 
entertaining. Not the least of them was 
the jealousy of other artists, But, curi- 
ously, it was not the tenors who show- 
ed jealousy. The tenors, for the most 
part, were his friends. Indeed, Caruso’s 
affection for him is historic. It is pes- 
missible to recall the day on the trans- 
atlantic liner when the Irish singer said 
to the Neapolitan, “How is the greatest 
tenor in the world this morning?” He 
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got the charming reply, “It is news to 
me that McCormack has become a 
baritone.” No, the singers whom he 
disliked singing with, because of the 
way they intrigued against everybody 
else on the stage to win the audience’s 
favor exclusively for themselves, were 
chiefly a soprano and two baritones. 
They are all dead now, but all three 
were magnificent artists of internation- 
al renown, The jealousy was just the 
defect of some quality. I heard McCor- 
mack speak of one of the men not only 
with admiration but sincere affection. 
He was, McCormack said, one of the 
most distinguished, cultivated and 
charming men he had ever known. 
Once the Irishman gave up opera, 
there was no more professional jeal- 
ousy, and until the day the baritone 
died they remained close friends. 
McCormack won his greatest tri- 
umph in the greatest of all operas, 
Mozart’s Don Giovanni. And, fortu- 
nately for me, I was there to hear and 
see. There was a stupendous cast on the 
occasion. Scotti, the greatest Don of his 
time, sang the title part. The incomp- 
arable Destinn was Anna. The young 
Maggie Teyte, just back from Paris 
where Debussy himself had paid high 
tribute to her Mélisande, sang Zerlina 
with a musical and dramatic sparkle 
that could hardly have been surpassed 
in the most sparkling of all centuries, 
Mozart’s own 18th. Then there was the 
young man from Ireland. McCormack 
was barely 30, and here he was singing 
in the greatest of all operas with the 
greatest singers in the world, And he 
was up against an extremely complicat- 
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ed role; for Ottavio is ‘so dominated 
by the enraged Anna throughout the 
opera that it is difficult for any singer 
of the part to win the audience’s sym- 
pathy by carrying himself with manly 
dignity. Yet he has to sing the two 
arias, Dalla sua pace and Il mio tesoro, 
which constitute the ultimate, highest 
test of an operatic tenor’s musical and 
dramatic artistry. 

It was an extraordinary evening 
every way, with triumph succeeding 
triumph for each one of the great art- 
ists as the opera proceeded. Dalla sua 
pace went beautifully, and a house 
packed with Mozart enthusiasts gave 
the singer a genuine ovation at the end 
of it. But the reserve remained. All 
Mozart enthusiasts are jealous for their 
idol, and it was as though they were 
saying of McCormack, “All very well, 
but he has ‘still to face J? mio tesoro, 
and what will he do with that?” Ac 
tually, Dalla sua pace is as great a test 
as Il mio tesoro. Tt requires an even 
mastery of melodic line which very few 
singers can sustain. But in I/ mio tesoro 
there are two passages where, if the 
breathing is not perfectly controlled, 
the whole thing will go to bits and 
even the least sophisticated person in 
the audience will know that the song 
has missed fire. That was why, in spite 
of the beauty of Dalla sua pace, there 
was still suspense. 

At last it was time for the great aria. 
The singer did not seem nervous. He 
waited for the orchestral introduction 
to end and‘ then began, smoothly, 
gracefully, I/ mio tesoro intanto. ..- 
We waited. Yes, he was taking it 
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beautifully, But—wait a minute—here 


it was! Cercate di asciugar. Ce-erca... 
a...a.... The swinging accompani- 
ment went on, cantando, and above it 
the singer. was holdingethe high note 
thatshe: had, struck: tly, right in 
the middle, as singers say. He had to 
sustain it for three long bars and then 
do an elaborate run down the scale and 
up again before taking a breath. But 
he negotiated it flawlessly. It was, in 
fact, the audience that. was breathless. 
Then the lovely melody. continued and 
the lovely voice was taking it, as it 
seemed, effortlessly, But the sustained 
high note with the run that follows 
was to come again in the second stanza. 
The question now was not whether he 
could do it, but whether he could do it 
as perfectly a second time as he had the 
first. Whatever other difficulties there 
were in the song, and singers say there 
are many, there was no trace of effort 
here. We. were listening to Mozart 
perfectly sung. Then came the repeat. 
Once again the singer took the sustain- 
ed high mote, runs and all, as flawlessly 
as before. God. be praised! Now we 
could sit back and listen at our ease 
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as he proceeded, unperturbed, to build 
up the finale. That, too, he did with in- 
comparable mastery. The,Jast ringing 
nunzio vogl io tornar was'as beautiful 
as anything that had gone before. As 
he ended, the hurricane broke. The 
audience went wild. Again and again 
the singer had to come back. I lost 
count after his seventh recall, but there 
were 12 or 13 in all. It had been marvel- 
ous to hear such singing. But it was 
marvelous, too, to see that generous 
audience of London Mozart lovers 
showing its appreciation of a great 
Mozart singer who came, not from 
France nor Italy nor Southern Ger- 
many nor Austria, where they expect- 
ed great Mozart singers to come from, 
but from the Ireland that then, as often 
before and since, was not being allow- 
ed to be popular with Londoners. 

It was certain, however, that the 
singer had earned his triumph. I have 
often heard Don Giovanni sung since, 
in many cities and with great singers 
of many nations in the chief roles. But 
I never again heard the part of Ottavio 
sung with such power, sweetness, and 
supreme technical mastery. 
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Between: now and Christmas thousands of people will be thinking about 
an ideal giftfor a friend or relative. The Carnotic Dicest makes an ideal gift. 
Won’t you make up a list of 50 or 100 good prospects who would like to buy 
the Dicest for themselves: and perhaps for others and write us for instructions? 
You will do someone:a good turn, make pin money for yourself, and advance 


the cause of the Catholic Press, too. 
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a we ctassic French definition of 
4 Prussia was “an army possessing a 
state,” not “a state possessing an 
army.” Russia is neither, but a political 
party possessing both an army and a 
state, and also controlling a closely 
disciplined body of followers through- 
out the world. 

Achievements of communist Russia 
could not have been duplicated in any 
other country belonging to the Euro- 
pean group, for no other country has 
been so educated in dumb submission 
to foreign and native tyrants, and no 
other nation has been so trained to be 
thankful for the smallest improve- 
ments. From the 9th century to the 
beginning of the 17th, Russia was 
ruled, in whole or part, by Normans, 
Mongols, Tartars, Lithuanians, and 
Poles, 

Modernization of Russia began with 
Peter the Great, towards the end of 
the 17th century, and it was done with 
complete ruthlessness and terrific en- 
ergy as long as Peter lived. But the 
very passivity which made it possible 
for Peter to impose his energetic will 
worked against the continuance of his 
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plans once his energy was removed 
with his death, Russia moved sluggish- 
ly forward, extending in territory and 
population, and taking an increasing 
part in purely European affairs. But 
she never caught up with the much 
more rapid advance of Western na- 
tions, Even the established. church, 
Greek Orthodox, was servile to the 
state to a degree that startled the West- 
ern Christian. 

Of course, considerable change oc- 
curred in social ideas, Serfdom ceased 
in the 19th century. Commerce increas 
ed considerably, with corresponding 
growth of a wealthy commercial class. 
There was also some development of 
an educated middle class. Some men 
who brought in western ideas of liber- 
alism found their way to the scaffold; 
more, to Siberia. But the power of the 
ruling caste was exercised in a fitful 
way, so that many of the state’s dead- 
liest enemies were enabled to spend a 
moderately comfortable exile and come 
back at the appropriate time to over- 
throw it. Their successors have not 
made the same mistake. 

Foreign capital, largely French, and 
native capital established modern in- 
dustries. Those were by no means neg- 
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ligible, and were steadily, if not very 
rapidly, increasing; but Russia remain- 
ed illiterate and agricultural, with an 
enormous predominance of peasants. 
It was a country with a huge body and 
a very small head, and the head was 
not well balanced. 

Yet in spite of great incompetence 
and of discontent among the poorer 
intellectuals, the Russian state man- 
aged to survive securely enough, at 
least by modern standards of security, 
and seemed likely to survive indefinite- 
ly. Defeat by Japan in the 1905 war 
was, of course, a painful blow and a 
shocking exposure of mismanagement. 
It provoked a rebellion; but the state 
survived that crisis. Young Stalin 
might rob a bank in Georgia; some- 
body might take a pot shot at one of 
the royal family; but it appeared even 
to some revolutionaries that they were 
trying to overturn a locomotive with 
toothpicks. The thoughtful Lenin was 
much impressed by the relative ease 
with which a small, incompetent group 
continued to rule. 

What brought the Russian rulers 
down was the Ist World War. The real 
revolution was not the street fighting, 
but the previous desertion of thousands 
of Russian soldiers who, when they 
went home on leave, stayed home. No 
one could force them back; the abdica- 
tion had taken place. 

Heirs of the Revolution were as 
varied as could be found outside an 
ideological menagerie. Every seed in 
the fertile bed of socialist heresies had 
borne fruit in the Russian universities. 
There were communists, as we know 
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them, socialists of all kinds, 19th-cen- 
tury liberals, syndicalists, anarchists, 
nihilists, pacifists, and persons whose 
spiritual and mental state could be 
better indicated by a Picasso painting 
than by words. The man who tock 
charge was Kerensky, an extremely 
eloquent lawyer of liberal mind. But 
Lenin and. Trotsky came back from 
exile, Stalin reported at his action sta- 
tion, and they threw Kerensky out, 

The reason was simple. Kerensky 
wanted to continue the war. Lenin had 
one speech, which he kept repeating. 
He promised to stop the war, and he 
did, though accepting harsh terms. 
Trotsky may have entertained the il- 
lusion that his communist propaganda 
would spread like a prairie fire through 
the German army and create a revolu- 
tion there. In fact, some communist 
leaders were so hopeful of spreading 
this flame throughout the world that 
they rather looked down their noses at 
the backward country they ruled and 
talked of moving the capital to Berlin 
when the revolution spread to Ger- 
many. Instead, the Germans dictated 
a conqueror’s peace, and the Russians 
had to sign. 

There followed a period of incredi- 
ble confusion, The bolsheviks were a 
minority, even among the proletariat, 
and they would be totally lost among 
the great peasant masses, if numbers 
were allowed to count. Civil war broke 
out, and the Allies intervened. 

That intervention has given rise to 
a mythology spread so vigorously by 
communist sympathizers that it has 
come to be accepted as gospel by the 
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simple-minded. The myth alleges that 
the capitalist powers did everything 
in their power to strangle the infant 
communist republic, which only want- 
ed to be left alone to set its house in 
order and which (who knows?) might 
have been touchingly grateful for a 
little sympathetic help. 

The simple fact is this. The bolshe- 
viks were vowed to undying hatred of 
capitalist democracy, of democracy in 
any form. They rather confidently 
hoped to spread communism across 
Europe and establish the rule of the 
proletariat with wholesale murder and 
terror. They tried frontal attack and 
infiltration, with every species of de- 
ceit. They are trying yet. If the capi- 
talist powers had attacked communism 
with one-fiftieth of the vigor commu- 
nism has shown for nearly 30 years in 
attacking capitalism, Lenin’s govern- 
ment would not have lasted a year. 
Lenin knew it. A large-scale invasion 
of Russia would have ended him. 

But the Allies tried to keep Russia 
in the war, and, after the treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk, tried to get her to re- 
enter and open a second front. Quite 
apart from ideological considerations, 
they felt none too kindly towards the 
rulers of Russia who had left them to 
face the total fury of a German attack 
on the western front. 

Britain intervened in Russia and 
fought the official government, in the 
end, just as it intervened in Madagas- 
car, Syria, and North Africa, and bom- 
barded the French fleet at Oran. In 
dealing with Russia, as in dealing with 
France, Britain intervened on behalf 
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of native elements which, it claimed, 
truly represented the will of the people. 
That was the reason for the landings 
in Russia which England first tried to 
make with bolshevik consent. 

No red-faced bawling about a con- 
spiracy against the common Russian 
man, no quotations from Lord Curzon 
will alter the fact that the capitalists 
had power to destroy bolshevism and 
did not use it. Intervention was, of 
course, a mistake; for halfhearted 
measures are always a mistake. But the 
mistake was not an overflowing ill will 
against the Soviet; it was lack of suf- 
ficient will of any kind. 

Lenin had one thing to fear, large- 
scale Allied intervention. That was not 
made. He held the 99% of power and 
could liquidate his native enemies one 
by one. He was secure. For the first, 
but not the last, time communist ma- 
terial weakness, reinforced by strength 
of will, was enough to baffle demo- 
cratic material strength sapped by 
weakness of will. 

Under communism, the patient Rus- 
sian masses have endured all the evils 
of the past in an intensified form. Fir- 
ing squads have claimed their thou- 
sands, and labor camps and famine 
their millions. Religion, at first sup- 
pressed with brutal thoroughness, has 
now been permitted to exist, with offi- 
cial recognition, as a servile accessory 
of the state. All freedom of discussion, 
even within the communist party, has 
been gradually suppressed, so that 
there is only one voice and one mind 
in all Russia. Russians have been shut 
off from all contact with foreigners and 
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all understanding of their way of life 
with a thoroughness that the nazi and 
fascist dictatorships never attempted. 
The most fatuous visitor from abroad 
has never been able to pretend that he 
could live with the Russians, sharing 
the life and hearing the opinions of 
the ordinary private man. To enter- 
tain a foreigner is to ask for exile. On 
the other hand, Russians have been lit- 
erally penned in within their country 
as if it were a huge concentration 
camp. No Russian goes abroad with- 
out leaving hostages behind him, wife 
or parents or children, whose happi- 
ness and freedom depend on his re- 
turn. 

Above all, the ruling caste of the 
new Russia makes certain that their 
subjects shall never be able to compare 
the life they lead with the life that 
ordinary persons lead elsewhere. The 
Russian experiment cannot stand prac- 
tical comparison. 

The hard and ugly- facts on com- 
munist Russia are becoming gradually 
known, chiefly through soldiers and 
returned prisoners of war. Contempt 
for the illiteracy and. primitive bar- 
barity of many Russians is often un- 
just, for people are unaware of the 
centuries of tyranny and neglect which 
preceded the revolution, and they do 
not realize that much of what they 
blame on communism could more 
properly be blamed on the traditional 
Russian rule, of which communism is 
only the latest, though the most effi- 
cently brutal, But the communist 
propagandists have only themselves to 
blame for any injustice they now suf- 
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fer. They flooded the world with fan- 
tastic stories of Russian progress and 
“democracy,” and they were believed. - 

But those are only the outward signs 
of the communist system. What is not 
yet known is the reality of communist 
intentions. The general unwillingness 
to believe the facts about such inten- 
tions is well illustrated by the popular 
misinterpretation of the great quarrel 
between Stalin and Trotsky, which 
ended with Trotsky’s exile and mur- 
der. 

The long series of purge trials which 
startled, shocked, and puzzled the 
world were glibly explained during the 
years when Russia was fighting on our 
side. Leon Trotsky was the man who 
thought it necessary to attack capital- 
ism in all its strongholds, spreading 
communist propaganda through the 
world, whereas Stalin was quite happy 
to concentrate on development of Rus- 
sia and let the rest of the world go 
its own way. 

This theory was reassuring to ‘the 
nervous world which distrusted com- 
munist intentions; but it was not true. 
Indeed, it was never easy to see what 
consolation there could be in the 
thought that Stalin was an eminent 
nationalist, in a world where Hitler 
was the most eminent of nationalists. 

But as an internationalist, Stalin sur- 
passed Trotsky, because he was more 
practical. Trotsky believed that a sin- 
gle communist state, however large, 
could net hope to survive indefinitely 
in a capitalist world, and Stalin believes 
the same. But Trotsky drew from this 
common assumption the conclusion 
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that the main emphasis must be laid 
on rapid, universal spread of commu- 
- nism. Stalin concluded that the chief 
effort must be made to secure the home 
base, to make Russia safe from attack, 
and then to proceed by stages, consoli- 
dating each gain as it was made. The 
facts were on Stalin’s side. Stalin, so 
far, has proved to be the practical man. 

But he never disagreed with Trotsky 
in his thesis that communism would 
not be safe till the world was commu- 
nist. His difference with Trotsky (as 
far as it was not merely personal), was 
a difference in tactics and timing, not 
in principle and aim. 

Solemn persons in Parliament still 
publicly wonder whether Russia is be- 
ing “aggressive” or merely anxious for 
security. They seem to imagine that if 
Russia is merely protecting herself 
there is not much need to worry, for 
we can give her all the security she 
needs. But the difference is a difference 
in words, not in act. The only security 
Russia will accept, the only security 
that will allay her celebrated distrust, 
is a communist world dominated by 
Russia, She will continue to take all 
necessary measures against encircle- 
ment until she herself has encircled the 
globe. It is in the light of this, the most 
fundamental fact in the world today, 
that Stalin’s electoral speech must be 
read. It was an announcement to the 
Russian people that the struggle is not 
ended, and cannot be ended till the 
rival systems of government have dis- 
appeared from the earth. 

Russia has been instructed to pre- 
pare for the final and apocalyptic strug- 
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gle for supremacy. What is the strength 
of the Russian position? In some re- 
spects it is great. The Russian territory 
is as big as the moon. It blankets all 
Northern Asia, and is now thrust well 
into the heart of Europe. A. dramatic 
but quite conceivable turn of events 
would bring Russian political domi- 
nance right to the Channel. On the 8 
other side of the world, Russian terri- 
tory lies within bombing distance of 
Canada. The population of Russia is 


more than 195 million after conquests T 
since 1939, with 165 additional million 

in the Russian orbit. Russian resources = 
in food, minerals, and oil are large, < 
and the enormous extent of the country fe 


has great strategic advantages. 
But there is a debit side. Russian im 
dustry, relying as it does on slave labor 
and central control, is slow and clumsy 
The war, which confirmed the 
endurance of the Russian soldier af 
showed the remarkabletalents of many, 
Russian commanders, also demonstral 
ed grave military and political weali 
nesses. Russia, which spent more’ 
money and privation on war prep 
tion than any other country, escape 
destruction only at the cost: of alma 
incredible suffering and loss, and w 
the aid of the great diversionary actit 
ties of her accidental allies. Left alom 
to fight Germany, Russia would infa 
libly have been defeated. The Ger 
went through the Ukraine at twice tii 
speed of their advance through Frat 
They reached the Volga and the Cai 
casus, and were halted before Mosed 
only by a premature snowstorm. It'W 
the containing activity of the Westt 
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Allies, the heavy air bombardment, 
and, above all the extraordinary Amer- 
ican achievement in putting the Rus- 
sian army on wheels, which enabled 
the Russian generals to turn the tide. 

Russians employed fine and enter- 
prising strategy, though it was in- 
humanly wasteful of life, and their 
artillery was excellent. But their own 
native-produced transport was utterly 
insufhcient, and there were remark- 
able supply deficiencies. Their bomber 
force was so ineffective that Konigs- 
berg had to be bombed from Britain 
when the Russian line was only 100 
miles away. Infrequent and grudging 
as Russian recognition of Allied assist- 
ance has been, the leaders have not fail- 
ed to notice the imperfections of their 
military power. It may well be that the 
prospect of communizing the formid- 
able powers of Germany suggests some 
uneasy possibilities to the Russians, 
who have given no indication of ever 
being able to equal German efficiency. 

Russian war losses were gruesome. 
An official list shows the material dam- 
age was enormous, But no casualty list 
has ever been issued. Reliable estimates 
give the total dead as about 15 mil- 
lion, mostly civilians. For every Briton 
killed in the war, between 30 and 40 
Russians were killed. On top of this 
utterly disproportionate loss, Russia 
found herself at the end of the war 
hopelessly outclassed because of the 
atomic bomb. If Stalin, the “great real- 
ist,” is now playing for high stakes 
with apparent success, it must be re- 
membered that his earlier losses were 
enormous and against his expectations. 
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The ideological damage has also 


been severe. Millions of Russian com- 
munists have seen the outside world 
from which they had been jealously 
shielded, and the outside world, or part 
of it, has seen communism. Both ex- 
periences have been bad for commu- 
nism. Molotov has admitted that many 
Russians were impressed by the high 
standards of bourgeois society. Even 
more serious has been the damage done 
to communist propaganda by the atro- 
cious conduct. of invading Russian 
armies. That is not to say that there 
have been no examples of human kind- 
liness and good nature on the part of 
Russian soldiers, but wherever the 
Russian masses have gone, murder, 
loot, and rape have been commonplace, 

Low standards of cleanliness and 
civilized habits shown by the Russian 
soldier also have staggered observers. 
This may be partly explained by the 
fact that Stalin had to scrape the man- 
power pot very thoroughly for his last 
offensive. So many of the European 
Russians were killed or maimed that 
barbaric tribes of the East were called 
in. This explanation would, deserve 
great weight if communist propaganda 
had not trumpeted to the world that 
there were no barbarians left in Russia. 

There is no excuse for the general, 
official Russian policy of stripping oc- 
cupied-countries of their wealth wheth- 
er the countries fought with or against 
Russia during the war. This is not the 


_ result of indiscipline but of deliberate 


decision on the highest level, and the 
result has been seen in the flat rejec- 


ticn of communism in every occupied 
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country where the semblance of a free 
election has been held. 

Russia dreads a war in the near fu- 
ture, but expects one in the more dis- 
tant future. She feels there is no serious 
fear of immediate war. Her urgent and 
almost hysterical demands for security 
on all frontiers have no meaning in 
the present-day world, except in the 

‘context of preparation for the final 
struggle against capitalism. 

Whether Russia “wants” this war 
or not is quite immaterial to the pros- 

‘pects. She believes it to be inevitable, 
‘and because she believes, she will go 
on taking steps that will make it in- 
evitable. Her present gains may prove 
a serious handicap in the not very long 
run, for it is doubtful whether she will 
know when and where to stop. 

In her dealings with the western 
‘powers, Russia has shown two appall- 
ingly dangerous qualities, lack of un- 
derstanding and contempt. In this she 
is grossly exceeding the worst errors of 
Hitler, and her early gains may bring 
her to final ruin quite as great as Ger- 
many’s. The prospect must haunt the 
sleep of every statesman in the civilized 
world; but the danger of catastrophe 
will continue as long as political clowns 
in every democratic country insist we 
must feed the sensitive, suspicious Rus- 
sian with political marmalade, and 
continue to make ignoble, strategically 
fatal concessions to soothe Russia’s hys- 
terical mistrust. 

There is only one way to answer 
Russian power politics, and that is 
power politics. The decision lies with 





the U.S. If the Americans informed | 
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Stalin that any further aggression 
would be regarded as an aggression 
against themselves, there would be no 
further aggression. It must be remem- 
bered that Stalin’s prewar diplomatic 
record was one of caution verging on 
an almost undignified timidity. The 
man has not changed, but the situation 
has. The only thing that will cure him 
of his belief that a third world war is 
inevitable is an equally strong convic- 
tion that he will lose it. 

It is quite possible that many of Rus- 
sia’s present ideological conquests will, 
in time, collapse; because it may prove 
that Russia has not the understanding 
nor dominating force necessary to sup- 
port them. Russia may already have 
bitten off more than she can chew. But 
she will go on biting because she 
knows one thing that all the world 
should have learned: that the power 
of any nation does ‘not lie in its -nili- 
tary potential nor in its immediately 
effective force, but in its will to ight. 
Russian strength lies in the moral 
weakness and passivity of the demo- 
cratic nations, 

But there is a lesson which Stalin’s 
ideological guinea pigs have not learn- 
ed; and that is that it is very unwise 
to regard the democratic countries with 
contempt. For the democratic coun- 
tries have an overwhelming war po- 
tential. They have inventiveness and 
a mechanical enterprise which the So- 
viets cannot hope to emulate. It is de- 
voutly to be hoped, not least for the 
sake of the unfortunate Russian people, 
that Stalin will count the odds with 
more understanding. 
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“Anathema for bis brethren” 


Hemi Bengson « 
By ANNE TANSEY 
Condensed from the Lamp* 


OU ARE weary now,” Henri Berg- 

son, the famous French-Jewish 

philosopher, told his class at the 
Collége de France. “You are bereft of 
hope. Never fear. I, too, was weary. 
But then in a flash I saw the meaning 
of destiny.” 

These words of encouragement were 
spoken in 1914 while the armies of 
Europe were marching off to mortal 
combat. The professor related how his 
philosophical studies had brought him 
to an understanding of God’s laws in 
their relationship to science. He pre- 
sented sound Catholic doctrines to his 
pupils, causing more than a little ex- 
citement by doing so, since he was 
neither Catholic nor Christian of any 
denomination. In fact, his associates 
said, “He has no soul,” and three of 
his books had been placed on the In- 
dex. He had crossed intellectual swords 
with Father Joseph Tonquedec when 
the latter found it unbearable to allow 
his pronouncements to go unchal- 
lenged. 

The Jewish philosopher, mathema- 
tician, and poet was finding a light 
that brightened his hitherto beclouded 
mind. The light grew until he became 
a man who held out light to others 


stumbling in the dark. His teachings 
helped people over rough barriers of 
doubt, fear, and intellectual servitude, 
and contributed to the conversion to 
Catholicism of such intellectuals as 
Charles Péguy, Jacques Maritain and 
his wife, Raissa. 

Jacques Maritain is now France’s 
ambassador to the Vatican. During the 
war he lectured in the U. S. while the 
nazis overran his native country. After 
De Gaulle returned in triumph to 
Paris, Maritain returned to help build 
a new France. 

Bergson himself did not follow the 
road to its final end except in desire. 
The years between the wars brought 
him increasing spiritual light. He long- 
ed for the end of the road and rest, but 
in his mind the end could not be for 
him, because of his racial heritage. 

Bergson began his intellectual career 
as an agnostic. Yet towards the end of 
his life a fellow member of the Acad- 
emy of Moral Sciences, Abbé A. D. 
Sertillanges, O.P., wrote of him: 

“Bergson’s religious evolution was so 
radical that he felt the need of uniting 
himself not only with Christ and the 
saints but with the Church. So perfect 
was that man’s discretion that he had 
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wanted to receive Baptism, and had 
designated the priest to perform it, but 
had deferred it only for transitory rea- 
sons.” 

Bergson testifies to his own feelings 
in the matter in his last will and testa- 
ment. “My reflections,” he wrote, 
“have brought me closer and closer to 
Catholicism, in which I see the com- 
pletion of Judaism. I would have be- 
come a convert had I not witnessed 
through the years the preparation of 
the formidable wave of anti-Semitism 
which is unfurling over the world. I 
wish to remain with those who will 
be persecuted. I hope, however, that a 
Catholic priest will kindly, if the Car- 
dinal Archbishop of Paris will author- 
ize it, come to say some prayers at my 
funeral,” 

Not only was the requested authori- 
zation granted, but at the request of 
Catholic leaders a requiem Mass for 
the repose of his soul was offered pri- 
vately in Paris. When Bergson died in 
1941, the rumor was current that he 
had been baptized and kept the matter 
secret so he would not appear to have 
abandoned his people. However, it has 
been accurately established since that 
he had not actually been baptized, 
“but had the disposition and had ex- 
pressed the desire for it.” Since that 
time, his daughter has become a Cath- 
olic 


Bergson was born Oct. 18, 1859, in 
the Rue Lamartine, Paris. He spent a 
portion of his childhood in London 
and so spoke English like a native. His 
school days in Paris were spent at the 
Lycée Fontaine, which name has since 


been changed to the Lycée Concorcet. 
There he distinguished himself in 
classics, mathematics, and natural sci- 
ences, winning many prizes. His first 
published work was the solution of a 
mathematical problem which won him 
a prize at school in 1877 and was print- 
ed the following year. He entered the 
Ecole Normale Supérieure in 1878 and 
won special distinction as a Hellenist. 

After graduation, Bergson was of- 
fered a teaching post in a university 
town in the province of Auvergne. He 
arrived a skeptical materialist who de- 
nounced all spiritual influences, But he 
possessed a poetic side to his soul as 
well as a coldly scientific one. The 
peace, quiet, and beauty of the coun- 
tryside awakened him. Poetry and 
skepticism could not walk hand in 
hand. The poet in Bergson triumphed 
to a degree under the influence of nat- 
ural beauty. It brought the first light 
into the dark caverns of his mind; it 
was the first guidepost toward the road 
to eternal life. 

Science taught Bergson cold, harsh 
facts regarding the earth’s creation. It 
preferred theories that did not seem 
too convincing to his poetic soul. How 
could chance-guided atoms create such 
beauty as his eyes witnessed over hill 
and plain? Reluctantly he grew to be- 
lieve that science had become the ref- 
uge for the weary intellects of the 
world who had lost the courage to 


The transformation of Bergson from 
a crass materialist to an intellectual 
idealist was no sudden miracle. Rather 
it was the iruit of long and painful 
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thought. His poetic nature entered 
into conflict with his ideas on science. 
He knew that scientific arrangements 
of letters could not create poetry nor 
the Bible. There must be another force 
behind the letters, which were only 
mechanical mediums and not the 
“thing” itself. Chemical and physical 
combinations could not make a man 
who would laugh and cry, grieve and 
rejoice. There must be a force beyond 
the chemical formation. 

Bergson’s thinking led him to a thor- 
ough study of the human mind. He 
made a search for the soul of man, for 
the seat of that power which he knew 
man possessed. He found that the no- 
bility of man was not lodged in his 
brain. The brain is a mechanism. It is 
not the soul. The brain cannot of itself 
create anything. It takes orders from 
something else. 

Bergson discovered that day-to-day 
thoughts, desires, and actions are but 
the surface demonstration of potential 
resources in the vast warehouse of the 
subconscious. It is only in times of 
great stress and under duress that the 
true soul rises to heights of superhu- 
man energy and nobility. 

Bergson continued his studies and 
thoughts until the soul of man in all 
its beauty became apparent to him. 
His studies advanced his intellectual 
powers to such an extent that a young 
French philosopher, Lionel Dauriac, 
said of him, “I have in my hands notes 
taken at his memorable lectures. I 
doubt whether there has been given 
France for a very long time any teach- 
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ing of greater value; yet no one regards 
it as subversive,” All this did not come 
about without conflict. 

For years Bergson lived in the quiet 
Villa Montmorency outside the bound- 
ary of Paris, where no street criers nor 
peddlers were allowed to disturb the 
silence, where it was even required to 
drive carriages and motors slowly and 
quietly. His house was surrounded. by 
a high fence. The windows were close- 
ly curtained. There was a wide veran- 
da for rest and thought. He spent his 
vacations in the Jura mountains, where 
he delighted in a glorious view of 
Mont Blanc. 

In 1923, at the invitation of Colum- 
bia university and as a delegate from 
the University of Paris, Bergson cross- 
ed the Atlantic to lecture in universi- 
ties in New York and elsewhere. 

In 1940, when the Hitler-inspired 
French government ruled that all Jew- 
ish professors in France must resign 
from their positions in state institu- 
tions of learning, Bergson was offered 
an exemption from the regulation. He 
refused to accept the favor. He was a 
Jew. He preferred to suffer with his 
race. He did not want any personal 
emolument or exemption when his 
people were under such a ban. He re- 
signed from the Codlége de France at 
the age of 81. 

When we speak of the death of this 
profound modern thinker, we may 
hear an echo of the words of another 
great Jew, Saul of Tarsus, who “would 
be anathema for the sake of his breth- 
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Priest 
By ta GERINAII 


Condensed from the 


Christian Family and Our Missions* 


urinc Marcu, April, and May, 
1943, the French chief of mili- 
tary chaplains, with approval of the 
cardinals and bishops of France, or- 
ganized secret pastoral care of French 
prisoners and deportees. German au- 
thorities had refused to allow priests to 
accompany the young workers requisi- 
tioned for labor, but priests, disguised 
as workers, went anyhow. 

I arrived at Leverkusen, eight miles 
from Cologne, on May 15. The first 
night a comrade recognized me by my 
Jocist pin. Pastoral care for the French 
had already been initiated. The Ger- 
man pastor of Schlebusch had person- 
ally organized the Jocists and conduct- 
ed their meetings in a side chapel of 
his church. A friend accompanied me 
to the rectory, since I was in civvies 
and had no documents to prove I was 
a priest. The pastor was surprised at 
my coming; he could not understand 
how we had surmounted the difficul- 
ties of following our young men. “You 
must be very prudent and cautious,” 
he said. “I shall help you all I can. But 
don’t fear, I know the Gestapo and 
how to check them.” 

Just as we were forbidden to engage 


in any sort of spiritual activity, he was 
forbidden to contact us and provide 
services. But he braved the danger. He 
did everything to help me and my 
apostolic work. He advised me to say 
Mass every Sunday in a room close to 
the sacristy, until a better solution 
could be found, and continue the meet- 
ings in his church. He would take part 
in them himself and, if necessary, pro- 
tect us by his authority and guarantee 
that our reunions were purely reli- 
gious. Would I be allowed to preach? 
Yes, for he would, if asked, inform the 
“gentlemen” that I was not preaching 
but only explaining the Gospel and the 
liturgy, to enable my comrades to pray 
better. 

I said Mass every morning. The 
faithful knew my situation and noth- 
ing was to be feared from them; and 
the children who sang in the choir and 
took part in the catechism class were 
also informed. One day I came to 
church alone, and a little German boy 
served my Mass. I was deeply moved 
when he said, “We all have but one 
Fihrer, Christ.” 

The pastor assumed the entire ‘re- 
sponsibility. Without making any ado, 


*365 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill. July, 1946. Translated from La Vie Spirituelle. 
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he exposed himself to the worst repris- 
als from the Gestapo. Before Jong I 
said Mass two or three times in the 
church, always with. a sermon, The 
police made no move, and we grew 
more daring. The organ loft was 
turned over to me for singing practice. 
For Pentecost I even organized a day 
of recollection. 

The inhabitants of Leverkusen 
wished to make my fate and that of 
my French. comrades easier.. They 
knew our labor was hard and our food 
insufhcient. One evening after Mass a 
boy brought me a basket of strawber- 
ries, the first ripened in the garden. 
We also received currants, cherries, 
apples, and pears. 

A good woman in passing placed a 
bread card in my hand, good for two 
or three small white loaves, much like 
ours in France. Others. stealthily gave 
me a piece of apple pie, fruit, or other 
pastry. In the street the children greet- 
ed «me, “Good morning, Herr French 
Pastor!” and asked me whether I had 
good news from my mother. 

In October I fell sick and was weak 
all winter. The mother of my little 
server begged me to eat with them and 
rest up. I even stayed overnight, at first 
rarely but. later quite. frequently, for 
I needed rest. indeed, Extreme caution 
was necessary. Nazis of the neighbor- 
hood might inform the police. “Be on 
your guard,” said the old priest. 
“Everything is possible, even a scan- 
dal invented to the. last detail.” We 
might even be. accused. of espionage. 
But my host.insisted that I stay when 
he saw how tired I was, The two older 


sons, aged 17 and 18, became my true 
friends. Formerly I would not have.be- 
lieved this possible, for true friendship 
is rare and delicate, based only on com- 
plete understanding and agreement of 
mind and heart. Those young. men 
were Germans, with the culture. of 
their nation and its characteristics. Yet 
their faith and love of Christ. were 
deeper. The elder one wished to. be- 
come a priest. I often wondered how 
I could show them .my gratitude;.No 
doubt by now .they are prisoners; of 
war. Please God, someone will be as 
good to them as they were to us. 

One November afternoon I visited 
the older one in a camp to which he 
had been transferred. He seemed wor- 
ried because he would not be able to 
hear Mass the following Sunday and 
could not receive Communion as often 
as before. I had the Blessed Sacrament 
with. me and was just about to give 
Communion to my companion, So I 
gave both the Bread of Life. 

Neo less vivid in my memory was the 
midnight Mass in 1943, The pastor in- 
sisted that I be deacon, “to honor the 
French.” The church. was. filled to 
bursting; we distributed a large num- 
ber of Communions, 

In June, after repeated requests, I 
got a week’s furlough, I spent it with 
a neighboring pastor who spoiled me 
by giving me all that his rural environs 
could furnish, eggs, milk, meat, vege- 
tables, pastry. But a week was not long 
enough. The pastor knew a docior, 
who secured for me “two weeks more, 
necessitated by. the conditions of my 
health.” Luckily the case. was not in- 
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vestigated. Through special connec- 
tions I also received some food cards. 

I visited Cologne friends often. The 
Kolping House, conducted by a priest, 
president of the Kolping Society, and 
Sisters, received us hospitably. Here 
Abbés Pannier and Cleton lived. It 
was a sort of central focus of Catholic 
Action in the Rhineland. Despite the 
severe vigilance of the Gestapo, the 
president in every way facilitated the 
work of the two abbés. Jocists and 
priests came any hour of the day. In 
the dining room they found everything 
they needed. The Sisters took care of 
them without bothering much about 
food cards. 

In Cologne we also found “Skylarks 
of France.” ‘Fhey were twelve Capu- 
chins from Poissy, who reported they 
had received unqualified hospitality 
from the population, especially from 
the Sisters and Fathers. Whenever they 
presented themselves in civilian cloth- 
ing or blue work suits, priests and Re- 
ligious Communities received them, 
first with some surprise but with cor- 
dial understanding. Their first word 
was always to remove prejudices which 
they feared Frenchmen nourished. 

An old parish priest of Dieringhau- 
sen, after a talk of ten minutes, opened 
his church to me, changed the hour of 
service, and served the best he had to 
our Jocists who were meeting there. 
This gray-haired pastor spoke to us of 
the great worries which he, as a Ger- 
man and Christian, had regarding ‘his 
scattered flock in the face of all the 
hatred that had been sown. 

The Sister Superior of a hovltlabd ia 
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Siegburg disguised a priest prisoner of 
war as an orderly and secured room 
and board for him. The Gestapo, who 
did not know what Church meant, 
came one day and ordered her to spy 
on the dangerous priest. She played 
her role for months in the most ad- 
mirable fashion. She warned the abbé 
and gave the Gestapo reassuring infor- 
mation and mail specially composed 
for this purpose. 

At Christmas, 1943, we conceived 
the plan to arrange for a feast in which 
Russians, Dutch, and French could 
take part. The pitiful condition of the 
Russians, men, women, and children, 
in all more than 200, required help 
beyond our capacity. We informed the 
Sisters about the staff of a neighboring 
hospital who had helped us a thou- 
sand times in our material wants. They 
put their baking oven at our disposal, 
donated marmalade and other food, 
gave us Christmas decorations, pre- 
pared everything for ornamentation of 
the barracks in which Mass was cele- 
brated, and even found toys for the 
Russian children. A little later, when 
we wanted to baptize a little girl, they 
brought a cradle, clothing, and blan- 
kets. * 

All Jocists were well received in 
Cologne. Jacques lived with a private 
family. His hosts fed him as well as 
they could. No matter how late he 
came home, they waited for him. 
When Jacques finally was arrested by 
the police, the host prevented the “gen- 


-tlemen” from confiscating his two va- 


lises, which contained “compromising” 
material, by pretending that the valises 
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belonged to the family. Jean, the scout 
leader, executed the most daring stunt. 
He had become the friend of German 
Catholic boys, and with them formed 
a group. The bishop gave his consent 
and put a room in his partially de- 
stroyed residence at their disposal. 

On July 13, 1944, the abbés and Joc- 
ists in Cologne were apprehended. My 
turn came on the 17th. I heard later 
that despite the increased danger the 
pastor of Schlebusch continued the 
Catholic Action meetings alone, as well 
as my Sunday Masses, when he preach- 
ed in French. I was able to inform him 
of my transfer to Buchenwald and 
Dachau. When we were liberated, he 
heard of my return home, and had a 
Magnificat sung at all the Masses. 

One day in Dachau, I noticed among 
the prisoners two German priests, I ex- 
changed a few words with them. 
When they heard I was a priest they 
asked for absolution and one of them 
gave it to me, I still carried the Blessed 
Sacrament with me. But how could I 
give them Holy Communion? I laid 
Fragments between pieces of bread, 
wrapped them in paper, with a stone in 
each. Watching my chance, I threw a 
package to each of them. I was able to 
repeat this three or four times. 

Our court process was long. The 
judges sent 20 of us to a work camp at 
Cologne. The Capuchins were among 
them. I give the report as made by 
one of them, “Every morning we were 
led to work under heavy guard. The 
Ukrainian S.S. had no mercy, but one 
day a policeman appeared in place of 
them. Cautiously I explained to him 
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that in our group we were all priests 
or lay apostles, The policeman, a Cath- 
olic Rhinelander, was moved to tears, 
and from then on brought bread and 
fruit. After some hesitation he led me 
to the Sister Superior of a convent. She 
was shocked at my close-cropped head, 
my worn clothes, the presence’of the 
policeman. A few days later we worked 
in the same neighborhood. A Marist 
Father wished most ardently to say 
Mass on the feast of Mary’s Nativity. 
This time the policeman took all the 
group to the convent. Mass was cele- 
brated in a cave, and our guard, laying 
his rifle aside, was among the first to 
receive, Later, every noon a Sister 
sneaked cautiously to our place of 
work, with two pots of soup, bread, 
and cigarettes. When we were sent 
back to Buchenwald, our guard 
brought us coverlets and a loaf of 
bread, as the last present of the little 
Sister of St. Vincent.” 

In Buchenwald I had an opportu- 
nity to get acquainted with the recep- 
tion division and the sick division, We 
always had the Holy Eucharist with 
us, The older priests of the camp al- 
ways renewed our precious treasure 
at the proper time. They did so in 
greatest secrecy, for if discovered they 
would be hanged. There was one 
priest, I think a Czech, who took the 
risk of saying Mass in a hidden spot 
of the camp. His courage was mar- 
velous, and we could never be grateful 
enough to the man who risked his life 
to bring us Holy Communion, and to 
those who secretly supplied him with 
hosts and wine. 
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The testimony of priests who have 
been dragged through five prisons and 
concentration camps cannot be denied; 
we feel united in a more intimate 
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friendship than any based on national- 
ity could be. We hope that those now 
in affliction may know at least of our 
brotherly hearts. 


Pavon 





W vex Gen. Wladyslaw Sikorski, Polish 
prime minister and commander-in-chief of the 
Polish armed forces, was killed in an airplane 
crash off Gibraltar July 4, 1943, the Polish 
people suffered an irreparable loss. The fol- 
lowing account of Sikorski’s death is by a 
well-known English writer who was flying- 
control officer at Gibraltar and the only per- 
gon who witnessed the tragedy. 


ROM Dusk, which falls in Gibraltar 
E soon after 7 o'clock in summer, 

until 10:30 p.m., the airfield is so 
busy that officers in the control tower 
have little time to breathe, or even 
think. Every two minutes a plane lands 
or takes off. Gradually the rush of traf- 
fic dies down. Wearily the watch officer 
turns to the “movement board,” to see 


Last Take-off 


Death of a Frere 


By RENALT CAPES 


Condensed from the Polish Review* 


what the next few hours hold in store 
for him. Two Hudsons in from Mar- 
rekhesh; a Dakota passing through to 
Ras El Ma... possibly some mail from 
England; a Frenchman due from Al- 
giers; and four Catalinas taking off on 
a convoy job, What’s the next one to 
be airborne . . . a Liberator carrying a 
VIP (Very Important Personage). 
Whoever it is is important, for his 
name isn’t even mentioned. Only in 
cases of utmost secrecy is this detail 
kept from the flying-control staff. 

For a few minutes the night is silent; 
then suddenly the stillness is broken by 
the roar of four mighty engines as they 
are started one by one. The orderly 
pulls himself together with a jerk. 
“The VIP Lib’ starting up, sir,” he 
says. 

Over the other side of the tarmac 
can be seen the great machine blowing 


*516 5th Ave., New York City, 18. July 15, 1946. As reprinted from the Polish Daily and 
Soldier’: Daily, London, England, 
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clouds of dust from her tail; creeping 
towards her is a line of three black cars. 
The first pulls up close alongside; a 
group of figures get out and climb 
aboard. The other motors drop their 
loads, and the great aircraft. absorbs 
them. Another pause, the noise of the 
engines increases as they are run up; 
then over the R/T: “Aircraft calling 
control, May I taxi out?” The voice is 
obviously not an English one, but con- 
trol is used to such things and takes 
little notice, Permission having been 
given, the machine turns around pon- 
derously, slowly makes its way to the 
west end of the runway. It reaches the 
take-off point. Once more it turns 
about, faces the east. Apparently all is 
ready. In the watch office the radio 
again comes to life: “May I take off, 
please?” Everything is clear; no visi- 
tors are flying round the rock, It.is pure 
routine work. As the officer nods his 
head, the orderly speaks into the mi- 
crophone, “Okay to take off.” 

Almost as if he had pressed a but- 
ton, the roar of the motors rises to a 
scream, and slowly, very slowly at first, 
the Liberator moves forward. Quickly 
its speed increases, and it begins to 
flash down the airstrip. 

In the watch office the officer moves 
over to the window and leans out. 
Normally he is far too busy to be able 
to indulge in the luxury of actually see- 
ing aircraft airborne; but at the mo- 
ment there is nothing else doing, and 
like all ex-pilots, he can never resist the 
sight of an airplane leaving the ground, 

All is quite normal. Bellowing, the 
Liberator approaches, and, after a run 
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of about 1,150 yards (nothing unusual 
in that) her wheels leave the tarmac. 
Steadily she climbs to 30 feet, and at 
that height, levels off to gain. speed, 
again in the general practice, For 50 
yards or so she flies at this altitude, and 
the controller is just about to turn away 
from the window, when he suddenly 
notices. that, instead of climbing once 
more, she is descending in a long grad- 
ual slope. It seems impossible that any- 
thing is wrong; her engines are going 
at full bore without a splutter, but 
there’s no doubt about it, she’s going 
down! Automatically his hand stretch- 
es out to the alarm-bell switch. Even 
now he cannot believe what he sees. By 
now the aircraft is over the sea to the 
east, not more than 50 yards from the 
shore and only a foot or two above the 
surface. At last he knows that an acci- 
dent is going to happen, and his finger 
presses.down the switch. The roar of 
the fire-tender motor starting up is 
suddenly drowned, for away at sea the 
machine hits the water with a ghastly, 
thunderous crash. Almost before the 
sound has died down, tender and am- 
bulance are dashing towards the end 
of the runway; but they can do little. 
In the watch office, everything is mov- 
ing in a well-practiced order. Sick 
quarters, air-sea rescue section, M.O., 
commanding officer, duty officer, and 
operations are informed. 

For the time being, there is nothing 
more to be done. The officer is not al- 
lowed to leave the building, for some- 
one must be in a central position to 
organize crash action. Once more he 
goes to the window. At sea there is only 
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darkness. Not a light, not a wave 
breaking against the shore shows 
where the tragedy occurred. The gov- 
ernor, accompanied by a high-ranking 
RAF officer, enters the room. Quick- 
ly the controller explains all that he has 
seen, and for the first time realizes that 
the VIP is General Sikorski. 

By now the boats are at sea and 
searching over the spot where the air- 
craft disappeared. News filters through 
to the tower: the pilot has been picked 
up alive but badly injured. Immediate- 
ly there is an atmosphere of hope; but 
soon the tragic report comes through 
that the great general has been discov- 
ered floating on the surface, dead. The 
airfield is still again, and in the watch 
office normal routine goes on. 

All night the search continues, but 
only after daybreak can divers reach 
the machine and bring up the rest of 
the bodies. Altogether 17 have died, 
including Sikorski’s daughter, who, 
sadly enough, was not injured in the 
crash, for it was obvious that someone 
had been attempting to help her out 
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of the bomb bay, where she was trap- 
ped by one foot and ‘slowly drowned. 

A few days after the accident the 
flying-control officer visited the Czech 
pilot of the Liberator at the hospital. 
“Have you any idea what happened?” 
he asked the pilot. 

The Czech nodded. “Yes. In a Lib- 
erator there is a lever for locking the 
controls, used when parking and taxi- 
ing. My second pilot was entirely new 
to this type of machine, and, as is gen- 
erally the case, imagined that it was his 
duty to raise the undercarriage; where- 
as, in actual fact, it was mine. Me- 
chanically, on taking off, I did so, and 
equally mechanically he reached for 
the handle to do the same, clutching 
instead the control-locking lever. I was 
airborne in a normal manner, levelled 
off at 30 feet as usual, and then every- 
thing went solid. If I had had 500 feet 
or so, it would have been all right, for 
there would have been plenty of time 
for a cockpit check. As it was, I just 
had a second in which to call, ‘crash 
positions,’ and we hit the sea.” 


Manners © 


A captain of Marines from Norfolk, Va., relates that one day while in the 
jungles he ran onto a tribe of cannibals who were just about to sit down to 
their favorite repast. “They really love their fellow man, with thick gravy,” 
remarked the captain. Anyway, it seems that the head of this tribe finally con- 
fided to the captain that he had actually attended college i in the U.S. 

“Do you mean to say,” asked the amazed marine, “that you went to col- 
lege and that you still eat human beings?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied the chief, “but of course I use a knife and fork now.” 


The Presidio (Nov. °45). 
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The Church allows the firecrackers 


PARISH LIFE 


By FRED BISSELL 


was late July, 1945, when I had the 
memorable interview with Father 

Francis Murphy, 34-year-old Mary- 
knoll missionary priest of Scranton, 
Pa., at an Air. Transport Command 
base, at Chengkung, China. He was a 
gentle, scholarly-looking man of me- 
dium stature. Temporarily, Father 
Murphy was in exile from his parish 
of Kweilin in the province of Kwangsi, 
China. At that very moment, the Japa- 
nese were being driven back at Kwei- 
lin. 

Like all Maryknoll missionaries, 
Father Murphy prefaced his mission- 
ary work with 11 years’ extensive train- 
ing in the States. In 1940, a month after 
ordination, he arrived in China. He 
was immediately assigned to assist an 
older, experienced priest, thereby learn- 
ing “the ropes,” which meant the cus- 
toms: of the Chinese, their language, 
and the dispensing of medicine to the 
ailing. After spending eight months in 
Hong Kong studying the various dia- 
lects, Father Murphy moved to his 
Kweilin parish. 

Parish life went like this: each week, 
he strapped a change of fresh clothing 
on the back of his bicycle and started 
out on a tour of the villages in his 
parish. Routine called for a visit to ten 
villages one month and 11 the follow- 

*45 Wall St., New Hav 
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La China 


Condensed from Columbia*® 


ing month, a total of 21 to be visited 
in a radius of 35 square miles, Each 
morning he pedaled his way along the 
narrow, jolting roads crowded with 
coolies and with farmers pushing their 
wheelbarrows of pigs or grain for mar- 
ket. From the crowd Father Murphy 
would fear the remark, “There goes 
Sheng-Fu” (Spiritual Father), Father 
Murphy laughed, “Before the Ameri- 
can soldiers came, I was often referred 
to as Fang Kung Lo, or Foreign 
Devil!” 

Arriving in a village in the after- 
noon, Father Murphy would go to the 
largest house belonging to a Catholic 
family. There the Catholic families of 
the village would gather for evening 
services. The supper meal usually con- 
sisted of rice, vegetables, and meat, the 
latter often choice titbits of water buf- 
falo, snake, or dog. “To keep me from 
having any squeamish ideas,” grinned 
Father Murphy, “they would never tell 
what I had eaten until the meal was 
finished,” 

The evening meal over, everyone 
from Grandpa to Junior would take 
a hot bath, an evening ritual for the 
Chinese family. The only drawback 
was the lack of soap, that precious com- 
modity being far too expensive for the 
average Chinese family. Following the 
7, Coun. August, 1946. 
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bath, the elders would enjoy a smoke 
before evening prayers began. 

At the appointed time, the congrega- 
tion crowded into the largest room of 
the house, in which an altar was 
placed. All Catholic Chinese families 
have altars in their homes, replacing 
the idols of the pagans with pictures 
of the blessed Virgin and the Child 
Jesus, Evening prayers lasted from ten 
to 20 minutes, followed by the sermon 
and confessions. With the end of serv- 
ices, the congregation would spend the 
rest of the evening discussing topics of 
the day. The meeting usually broke up 
about 11 p.m. 

At daybreak Mass was offered with 
every member of the congregation re- 
ceiving Holy Communion. Following 
the sermon, Father Murphy opened his 
kit and dispensed such medicines as 
quinine, aspirin, worm pills, salts, 
iodine, and boric acid. After breakfast, 
Father Murphy would once more hop 
on his bicycle, and go off to another 
village of his far-flung parish. 

Chinese Catholics cheerfully walk 
miles to the main mission on Christ- 
mas, Easter, Pentecost, and the As- 
sumption. They arrive the afternoon 
before the feast day, remain overnight, 
attend Mass and receive Communion, 
and then return home. 

Although the word atheist is un- 
known among the Chinese, many pa- 
gan gods are worshiped, Father Mur- 
phy found it necessary to be careful in 
his conversions, In converting anyone 
in a village it is necessary to interest 
at least one-fourth the village popula- 
tion in the faith; for if troubles, such 
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as crop failures or domestic differences, 
arise, the Catholics will be blamed. If 
there are enough Catholic families they 
¢an defend their rights. If a known 
bad character desires to join the 
Church, he or she must reform before 
being allowed to embrace the faith. 
Gambling the convert must always 
give up, simply because the Chinese 
become a bit too drastic in their card 
games. One gambling addict was 
known to have wagered his own 
mother in a crucial game. 

Catechists (a man teaching the 
males, and a woman teaching the fe- 
males) would visit the family inter- 
ested and go over the catechism briefly. 
In a month’s time, if the family still 
desired to join the Church, the cate- 
chists would return to give instruc- 
tions every day for a month, each day 
of that time being devoted to intense 
study of Catholic doctrine. 

When the congregation of the parish 
gathered at the main mission for the 
feast days, marriage contracts were 
often arranged among the various fam- 
ilies. The fact that the prospective 
bride and groom had never set eyes on 
each other was unimportant. Outside 
the large Chinese cities inclining to 
western customs, Chinese custom for- 
bids “dates” or social mixing of the 
younger generation in public, After a 
conference, arrangements were made 
and in due time the wedding held. 

A month prior to the wedding, the 
bride-to-be imposes self-confinement to 
show villagers she definitely is a good 
gitl, A week before the wedding day 
she cries each day, testifying to her 
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sorrow at the prospect of leaving her 
parents. Three days before the wed- 
ding, the boy’s parents dispatch gifts 
of food, such as rice, vegetables, and 
meat. A feast always follows, and is 
well attended by the girl’s relatives 
only. 

Comes the day of the wedding, and 
a large chair supported by two long 
poles and carried by four men (such 
as seen in the movie, Keys of the King- 
dom) is dispatched by the groom-to-be 
to bring his bride to his home, the 
scene of the wedding. No one except 
the bride’s brother, or perhaps a few 
playmates, is allowed to accompany 
her. The playmates are allowed for the 
purpose of keeping the bride from be- 
coming lonesome the week following 
the marriage, 

The wedding ceremony progresses 
to a certain point and there is stalled. 
The priest has come to the fatal ques- 
tion, and the bride, of course, is ex- 
pected to answer “I do.” However, she 
refuses to answer and bashfully hangs 
her head. She holds her silence, the 
reason being that the longer she holds 
out, the more “face” she gains. In the 
meantime, she is absorbing punish- 
ment in the form of lusty jabs in the 
ribs by the groom’s female relatives, 
who urge her to say “I do.” 

Finally, when the bride has decided 
that she has gained sufficient “face” (or 
enough rib bruises) she comes across 
with the long-awaited answer. The 
hold-out time limit is from ten to 20 
minutes. The usual wedding feast fol- 
lows, and tea is served by the bride 
and groom, a lengthy procedure, due 
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to pranks the guests play on the happy, 
blushing couple. 

The morning following the wed- 
ding, the bride is escorted on a tour 
of her new home by her mother-in- 
law. She learns where pots and’ pans 
are hung in the kitchen, and the loca- 
tion of: the broom. Last of all, still 
dressed in her wedding finery, the 
bride slings a bucket over her shoulder 
and follows her mother-in-law out to 
the pigsty for an inspection of that 
area. 

From the beginning of life to its end, 
the Chinese recognize the inevitabil- 
ity of death far more than the western 
world. While we mentally cringe at 
the thought of death, the Chinese pre- 
pare for it, knowing no terror in its 
meaning of finality for earthly life. An 
example is the gift of a coffin from a 
son to his parents. Such a gift is the 
highest mark of respect and affection 
he can show for them. When the boy 
can afford it, he purchases the coffin 
in town, has it highly polished, and 
presents it to his parents. They proudly 
display the gift in one of the rooms, 
storing it for future use. 

When death comes, the Chinese 
often are literally awaiting it. When the 
sick person is seen to be near death, he 
is washed and dressed in his or her 
best clothes. The coffin is brought into 
the room for the dying person to see. 
When life has fled, the body is ready 
for immediate burial. Embalming fluid 
is almost unknown in China, and 
quick burial is necessary. Funerals are 
noisy, firecrackers supplying the sound 
effects, “Fhe Church allows the fire- 
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crackers,” explained Father Murphy, 
“because their use is more of a na- 
tional custom than a superstition.” 

A Chinese village consists largely of 
relatives. That is to say, the male mem- 
bers of the family never leave the vil- 
lage, while the females marry and 
move elsewhere. To Americans, the 
thought of relatives living so close to 
one another means less privacy and 
constant gossip over the back fence. In 
truth, it does mean just that, but evi- 
dently the custom of relatives living so 


close to one another has existed 
through the centuries, and the Chinese 
have managed to get along without a 
Doctor Anthony to settle their prob- 
lems. 

With five years of labor behind him, 
Father Murphy still has five years to 
go before returning for a year’s vaca- 
tion in the States. That vacation will 
consist of a year of study and work, 
improving methods of missionary 
work, and learning trades useful in 
his work, 
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Sing 


One of the most inconvenient aspects of a priest’s office is that it always 
assumes he is able to sing. To sing a mass or chant an office is just as likely to 
fall to his lot any day as making a sick call or visiting a school. The rubrics just 
Say cantatur, or more pointedly, cantetur, and straightaway the gift of song is 
supposed to be found within him. 

The assumption, when we stand back and view it fully, is clearly a mon- 
strous one. No one ever expects that all medical doctors will be found to be 
good singers; and if a solicitor, or an engineer, makes the candid admission 
that he cannot sing a note, people readily believe him; nor will they say that 
the state of things is entirely due to his own negligence and that he ought to 
be ashamed of himself. 

But the Church in this respect is a hard task-master. She does not say to 
her Levites, “Can you sing?” or “Is it generally believed that you can sing?” 
or “Is it safe to let you sing?”—no, the Church just says, “Sing!” In the case 
of those whom nature left unprovided, this compulsory song has led to fran- 
tic efforts to acquire some kind of facility in following the up and down 
movements of those little detachments of notes, like swarms of bees, that go 
surging round each word in the Church’s chant. Whom practice does not make 
perfect, it sometimes makes confident; and this sad fact is the explanation of 
that type of singing which is remarkable for its qualities of attack, volume, 
and general abandon, and for all the other musical qualities that cannot be 


left to themselves. From I Remember Maynooth by Neil Kevin (Burns Oates, 1945). 














Hairdresser Saint 


By ED MCNAMARA 


I Sr. VeERENA is not yet / 

the patron of hairdressers, 
she deserves to be. For this 
Egyptian was famed, among 
people she converted, for care 
and grooming of their hair. 
Her monument represents 
her holding a comb and a 
small basin. The Latin inscription on 
it is probably the most unusual in the 
world: “She took care of Christ with 
her heart and took care of the poor 
with a comb.” Her feast is celebrated 
Sept. 1. 

Before Verena found her curious 
niche in the world, she had led an ad- 
venturous life. Sometime near the mid- 
dle of the 3rd century, she was left in 
the care of Chaeremon, Bishop of The- 
bes. In one of the numerous uprisings 
against Christians, Chaeremon was 
martyred, and Verena managed to sail 
across the Mediterranean to Milan, 
where her kinsman, Victor, was a sol- 
dier in the Roman army. The Theban 
legion, to which he belonged, had been 
sent to Gaul to put down an uprising 
of the peasants. But this legion was 
largely Christian and commanded by 
an Egyptian named Maurice, who later 
became St. Maurice. The legionaries 
balked at slaughtering unarmed peas- 
ants who had good reason to rise up 
against the tyranny of Rome. More im- 
portant, the garrison at Agaunum, 
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With Cross and comb 


commanded by St. Maurice, 
refused to worship the Roman 
gods. The enraged Roman 
ruler first decimated their 
ranks several times and then 
butchered the remainder. 

Victor had been away on 
leave and returned just as his 
comrades were being buried in a com- 
mon grave. He was given the same 
choice as St. Maurice, and elected the 
same fate. 

The bloody massacre failed to cow 
the Christians, but rather Agaunum 
became hallawed ground, the shrine of 
growing numbers of pilgrims. It was 
natural, therefore, that Verena, with 
close personal association with the 
Theban legion, should likewise wish 
to make a pilgrimage. Milan, however, 
was so full of Christian fugitives from 
Rome’s owa Gestapo that the young 
girl rented a house and turned its cellar 
into a station for what we would now 
call “the underground.” She cared for 
escaped, wounded Christians, harbor- 
ing key men and women in the Chris- 
tian movement, which Rome was 
frantically trying to exterminate. 

Eventually Verena left Milan and 
made the long pilgrimage over the 
Alps and into Switzerland. She never 
returned to her former life. Instead, 
she left that narrow Rhone valley and 
walked north to the mountain country 
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where a tribe known as thé Alamanni 


lived. These were the early Swiss, wild’ 


and stubborn heathens. 

Verena decided to live the remain- 
der of her life as a recluse. She was 
attracted to a pleasant vale, bordered 
with trees and hemmed in with caves 
and grottoes, She installed herself in a 
cave about two miles north of the Swiss 
village of Solothurn. 

In a short while the news buzzed 
through the locale: a lovely young 
Christian girl could be seen at prayer. 
The native women, full of curiosity 
and suspicion, came to observe. Verena 
began to tell them about Christianity. 
The peace and dignity of her bearing 
could not be ignored. 

Nor could the Alamanni women 
ignore the beauty of clean, combed 
hair. For Verena discovered that her 
neighbors had never seen a comb, nor, 
apparently, had the slightest desire to 
wash, Reading the accounts of the an- 
cient chroniclers, one infers that the 
heads of those poor people were infect- 
ed with lice. 

Verena thereupon became the first 
demonstrator that “cleanliness is next 
to godliness.” She taught the women 
use of the comb, and why they should 
cleanse their heads. Soon her reputa- 
tion began to spread, 

Verena alternated her health and 
beauty talks with missionary work. Far 
from becoming a recluse, she was in 
demand by those women whose large 
families prevented them from coming 
to the cave. Verena began to visit the 
homes of her wretched neighbors, 
washing with her own hands the heads 


September 


_ of womenvand ‘children and using her 


‘wonderful comb. Verena found that 


conversion came easier when people 
were thus conditioned by the tonic of 
health. 

But she found the menfolk tougher 
going. They were not only above wash- 
ing and combing upon the injunction 
of someone they. considered a witch; 
they rejected Christianity. They had 
been enslaved, robbed, and degraded 
by the all-reaching tyranny of Rome. 
Who was this Christ who asked them 
to forgive their enemies? Who was this 
girl to preach of love when revenge 
was the only respite of the oppressed? 

Verena’s conversions reached the at- 
tention of the Roman district ruler. He 
had Verena dragged from her cave and 
brought to his august presence, Here 
she was put to the identical test which 
confronted Victor, Maurice, and the 
other Theban martyrs: to worship the 
gods of Rome or die. Verena made 
her choice and was flung into a dun- 
geon, pending her execution. But the 
Roman governor suddenly fell ill, and 
his physicians gave him up. Verena 
prayed for his recovery in the darkness 
of her cell. The governor learned of 
this and, upon his miraculous recovery, 
freed her, Verena returned to her cave 
and found that Christianity’s stock had 
risen considerably, The men asked to 
be instructed, and soon the entire re- 
gion was Christian. 

Verena, her work finished, took 
leave of her pleasant, green valley. She 
finally settled in the hamlet of Zurz- 
ach, where she died. Her body is 
buried in an ancient crypt under the 
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collegiate church of that city. Her feast 
day is celebrated in the diocese of Con- 
stance, the largest in Germany. 
Verena’s cave near Solothurn be- 
came the favorite home of a succession 
of holy hermits. A small chapel was 
erected in 1426 and enlarged in 1555 
and again 20 years later. In 1790 this 
obscure chapel played a dramatic role 
after the French Revolution, Refugees 
from France streamed across the bor- 
der and won sanctuary in Verena’s 


chapel. They, came in such, numbers 
that the* paths their feet created are 
seen and used to this day. Modern 
tourists see the ancient chapel beneath 
an overhanging cliff. Behind the altar, 
a small cave has been cut in the rock to 
hold a representation of the Holy 
Sepulchure. 

Even in America the influence of 
Verena is felt in the growing prefer- 
ence for her name by both parents and 
girls entering the religious life. 
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Flash Back 


“In contradistinction to Hitlerite Germany, the Soviet Union and its 
Allies are waging a war of liberation, a just war, for the purpose of liberating 
the enslaved peoples of Europe and the U.S.S.R. from Hitler’s tyranny. That 
is why all honest people must support the armies of the U.S.S.R., Great Britain, 
and the other Allies, as armies of liberation. We have not, and cannot have, 
such war aims as the seizure of foreign territories of Europe, or the peoples 
and territories of Asia, including Iran. Our first aim is to liberate our terri- 
tories and our peoples from the German-fascist yoke. We have not, and cannot 
have, any such war aim as that of imposing our will and our regime upon the 
Slavonic or other enslaved nations of Europe, who are expecting our help. Our 
aim is to help these nations in their struggle for liberation against Hitler’s 
tyranny and then leave it to them quite freely to organize their life on their 
lands as they think fit. No interference in the internal affairs of other nations!” 


From a speech by Stalin quoted by J. D. Mitchell in the London Times (6 Nov. °41). 











So 
Lands Formally Annexed by Russia Since 1939: 
Area in Area in Y 

Square Miles Population Square Miles Populatiot 
Eastern Poland... 68,290 + 10,150,000 Koenigsberg area, East 
Finnish Karelia 16,173 470,000 Prussia 3,500 400,000 
Lithuania _.._-_- Ss 24,058 = 3,029,000 += Carpatho-Ukraine _ 4,922 800,000 
Latvia _W#+_-+ Ss 20,056 1,950,000 South Sakhalin 14,075 415,000 
Estonia 0. a. Ss 18,353 =:1,120,000 Kurile Islands_..tto8 3,949 4,500 
Bessarabia and Bukovina 19,360 3,748,009 Tannu Tuva _ _ 64,000 65,000 
Moldavia... Ss«13,124 ~~ 2,200,000 
Petsamo _.._-_.__+_+_. «2s «4,087 «=s_—«i(s 4,000 Total 273,947 24,355,000 
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to the Church in Oklahoma. If you 
asked Bishop Kelley what, he 
might say that it was getting Bishop 
McGuinness as coadjutor. He would 
probably be right. It was Bishop 
McGuinness who said, in effect, to 
Father Gavan Monahan, diocesan di- 
rector of schools: “Father, ve got an 
idea. I particularly relish it because you 
are the one who will do most of the 
work, We need leaders and we need 
vocations in Oklahoma. How about 
getting two boys and two girls from 
each parish and mission in the state 
and bringing them together for a lead- 
ership school? In Tulsa the Benedic- 
tine Sisters will let us use the facilities 
of Monte Cassino, and the Augustinian 
Fathers will let us use Cascia Hall. We 
can quarter the girls in one school and 
the boys in the other. For the other de- 
tails I’ll appoint a committee to work 
with you.” 

The diocese of Oklahoma City and 
Tulsa embraces the whole state, For a 
long time the Catholics in the sparsely 
settled regions were attended by priests 
in the Indian missions and by visiting 
missionaries, Late in the 1870s two 
Benedictines served as prefects apos- 
tolic until Bishop Meerschaert took 
over, first as vicar apostolic and then as 
bishop of the newly constituted diocese 


Wrote wonderful has happened 


 Oeebome STEPS 


By STEPHEN R. FOGARTY, O.S.A. 
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in 1891. His successor in 1924, and still 
Bishop, though incapacitated by ill- 
ness, was Bishop Francis C. Kelley. 
Bishop McGuinness came in as his co- 
adjutor last year. 

The Catholics are centered around 
the two largest cities, Oklahoma City 
and Tulsa (roughly, one-tenth of the 
population in each), with the remain- 
der scattered around the state. Thirty- 
three counties have no resident priest, 
and 13 have not even a mission chapel. 
There are 178 priests, a far from ade- 
quate number. As one priest put it, he 
had to “fly low” to say three Sunday 
Masses in three widely separated 
towns. Two priests in Skiatook have 
five mission chapels elsewhere; one of 
the two averages 110 miles a day mak- 
ing his weekly rounds. He sleeps well 
at night. So can the pastors of the 
Wagoner and Elk City missions. 

Nevertheless, the latter two priests 
were on the committee appointed by 
the Bishop, along with a number of 
other young priests, including a Bene- 
dictine and an Augustinian, Early in 
the spring they met and decided that 
the conferences, June 18-21, should 
consist of 15-minute talks with longer 
discussions conducted by the boys and 
girls themselves under direction of 
committee members. The idea was to 
show how all things in life—at home, 
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school, and play—center in the mysti- 
cal Body of Christ. 

The scope of applicants was broad- 
ened to include all boys and girls of 
high-school age, and the pastors were 
notified to send in names. Applications 


poured in. Fathers Sullivan and Swift, 


who were supposed to find private 


homes for the delegates who could not . 


be quartered by the two Tulsa schools, 
began to envision tent colonies. The lo- 
cal Knights of Columbus, the Catholic 
Daughters, Catholic activities groups, 
the parish women’s clubs were appeal- 
ed to, and all pledged their coopera- 
tion. But these things were on the 
physical side. When they were all 
taken care of, the thought that plagued 
the priests’ minds was: Will the con- 
veation do the job spiritually? Will the 
boys and girls in strange surroundings, 
in the heat of an Oklahoma summer, 
take the thing seriously? 

Registration day came June 17, and 
enrollment in what was now called the 
Catholic Youth convention sent eye- 
brows skyward. Three hundred boys 
and girls from outside the city signed 
in, and 300 more enrolled from Tulsa 
itself. Monte Cassino and Cascia Hall 
bulged. One private household that ex- 
pected two delegates found itself with 
nine; but as an indication of the co- 
operation given by Tulsa Catholics, the 
father of the family took them in, said 
nothing, and moved over with friends. 
By 8 p.m., 300 delegates had been as- 
signed places, and the delegates were 
dancing to jukebox tunes in the court- 
yard of-Holy Family Cathedral school, 
with Bishop McGuinness and _ his 


priests sitting on the school steps look- 
ing on, As a matter of fact, the first 
and last gatherings were dances. As the 
convention closed, 500 delegates danc- 
ed from 8 p.m. to 11 p.m. in Cascia 
Hall’s big gym, to the music of an or- 
chestra recruited from Father Dan 
Bradley’s colored Catholics of + 

Monica’s parish, , 

Here was something for everyone 
to remember, however. At 11 o’clock a 
priest mounted the platform; the 
whole group got down on their knees, 
facing the Blessed Sacrament in the 
school chapel across the way; night 
prayers were said in common; each of 
the priests present gave his blessing; 
and the convention was over. 

As for the spiritual impact of the 
convention, the priests need never have 
worried. The enthusiasm of those boys 
and girls was evident, and contagious, 
from the opening minutes. Picture to 
yourself the magnificent new Christ 
the King church packed to the doors 
with young folk, a huge part of whom 
came from communities where a hand- 
ful of Catholics struggled against odds 
to hold the faith, where the Catholic 
church huddled insignificantly on a 
side street, towered over by the expen- 
sive Baptist or Methodist structures, or 
where the Catholic church was an un- 
painted, sun-bleached wooden chapel. 
In Christ the King that day were boys 
and girls who see a priest only once a 
week or maybe every other week; some 
who lived in communities where to 
be a Catholic brought opprobrium; 
boys and girls who saw little or noth- 
ing of Catholic magnificence. Now, be- 
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fore their eyes was unfolded the gran- 
deur of the pontifical Mass; they were 
drenched in the sweep of color and 
sound. To their amazement, besides 
the many ministers and attendants, 30 
priests sat in the sanctuary. It was 
something to remember. But there 
were so many other things, too. For in- 
stance, here, in Oklahoma, for all its 
Jim Crowism, Negro delegates sat 
among white brethren, The opening 
speaker pointedly reminded the as- 
sembled group that all were branches 
of the one vine. 

The whole of Catholic life and its 
intimate relationship with Christ was 
exposed in simple words. Said one lit- 
tle delegate, “This conference is just 
like a refreshing rain to a thirsty flow- 
er.” The heat in the small auditorium 
didn’t mean a thing. They poured out 
of lectures eager for discussions. Once 
accustomed to the group in each dis- 
‘cussion room, they fired questions and 
objections by the dozen at each other— 
even those who came only halfhearted- 
ly, because mother or dad thought “it 
would be good for them.” 

Inferiority complexes born of isola- 
tion or antagonism were dealt a mortal 
blow. For another thing, think how 
good it was to hear a little girl attend- 
ing public school say, “What a terrific 


mistake I have been making! I’m go- 
ing back to the parochial school to 
stay.” Again, in Oklahoma, where 
white and colored are not allowed to 
engage in athletic competition, you 
could find a mixed crowd hustling 
down to the Monte Casstno gym for 
basketball after the morning sessions. 
From another angle, a farmer’s daugh- 


’ ter innocently enough taught a wealthy 


little Tulsa girl to count her blessings. 
Miss Tulsa thought that her weekly 


allowance, substantial enough by any 


standards for teen-agers, should be in- ; 


creased, until she heard the country 
girl say in a burst of enthusiasm, “Oh, 
this conference has just been wonder- 
ful! And, imagine, my dad gave me 
50¢, all for myself!” Town and coun- 
try saw what it had and what it lacked 
in many ways. The boys and girls will 
be the grownups, and the foundation 
has been laid for all Catholics to work 
together. As Bishop McGuinness said, 
“The Catholic Church has come out of 
the catacombs in Oklahoma.” 

I like best, however, to think of the 
results of the Catholic Youth conven- 
tion in terms of the little delegate with 
shining eyes and head lifted proudly 
who sighed contentedly and announc- 
ed, “Now I really feel as if I belong to 


someone.” 


ae 


A bus driver in Tennessee was heard to shout a refrain at his passengers: 
“All right, folks, fill up the back. Act like you’re in church!” 


Maxim Sage in Our. Lady’s. Missionary (May *46). 
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LAw AND PEACE 


By BEN W. PALMER 


Condensed from the American Bar Association Journal* 


; OTALITARIANISM, vanquished on 
'# the battlefield, still lives. Its seeds 
are sown and germinating. They have 
taken root in the law. Unless detected 
and destroyed by the American people, 
they threaten to choke out that fower- 
ing of constitutional liberty which is 
the product of centuries of blood, tears, 
and grueling thought. 

Implications of the philosphy of 
Justice Holmes, for example, derived 
from Hobbes, lead straight to Hitler. 
Law is force, not reason. Men have no 
unalienable rights. The sovereign state 
is subject to. no higher law in dealing 
with its own subjects or with other na- 
tions, 

This is not to deny the service of 
Holmes to humanitarian. jurispru- 
dence and to the country he loved. But 
men of his school, with their insistence 
that judges are human beings, would 
be first to admit that judicial discretion 
is not exercised in a_ psychological 
vacuum. Even the most apparently 
cloistered Supreme Court justice will 
feel it his duty to find out tastes of the 
dominant majority of his day. Such 
judges, moreover, would admit that 
public opinion, as Harriet Martineau 
said nearly a century ago, is the estab- 


lished religion of America, and courts 
and constitutions ultimately yield to its 
sway. That sway is exercised not mere- 
ly by formal amendment of the funda- 
mental law; it is less apparently but in 
many cases even more profoundly — 
operative by means of judicial de- | 
cisions which represent the natural | 
succumbing of the judiciary to the © 
philosophical climate of their times. ° 
That decisive climate, spiritual, intel- - 
lectual, and moral, can be excluded 
from no courtroom, and therefore 
should be considered in any attempt to 
answer the question, “What is the anti- 
dote to totalitarianism in the world 
today?” 

That antidote is to be found, many 
scholars think, in a revival of natural- 
law concepts. Natural law had many 
meanings down the centuries. Five 
hundred years before Christ, Hera- 
clitus saw behind the constant change 
in everything an everlasting change- 
less nature: Jogos, reason, eternal law. 
This was basis for human law, since 
man is a rational animal. Allegiance 
to this higher law rather than to the 
positive law of the city-state caused 
Socrates to take the cup of hemlock. So — 
Antigone died because she did not 
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deem the king’s ordinance “of so much 
binding force as that a mortal man 
could overbear-the unchangeable, un- 
written code of heaven.” The Stoics 
laid broad and firm the foundations of 
natural law as something eVerlasting, 
ascertainable by reason, based. on the 
nature of man, binding upon barbar- 
ian as well as Greek. 

Then the Roman jurists developed 
the jus gentium, largely assimilating 
the law of naticns to the law of nature. 
Stoic in tendency, called upon to de- 
velop a system of principles applicable 
throughout the empire and ‘to bring 
order out of the chaos of innumerable 
conflicting rules of tribal and racial 
law, they turned to the rational prin- 
ciples of the natural law. The great 
service of Cicero to the law was his 
enunciation and elaboration of the nat- 
ural law which, as he said, “as right 
reason in accordance with nature, ap- 
plies to all men, and is unchangeable 
and eternal. It will not lay down one 
rule at Rome and another at Athens, 
nor will it be one rule today and an- 
other tomorrow.” The Roman-law 
foundations of the jurisprudence of the 
western world, buttressed by the canon 
law of the Church, were immeasurably 
strengthened against adverse influence 
and oblivion by Cicero’s prestige. His 
writings helped keep alive through 
darkest ages that spark of natural law 
which burst into flame in the 13th cen- 
tury. : 

The Fathers and Saints of the 
Church also carried the torch of the 
natural law: Tertullian, Jerome, Am- 
brose, Augustine, Bonaventura, Albert 
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the Great. It was St. Thomas Aquinas 
who gave definitive Scholastic state- 
ment of the:doctrine of natural law as 
participation by the rational creature in 
the eternal law. Scholastic natural law 
was based on: the unity of mankind; 
an organic concept of the state as based 
on man’s nature as a social being and 
on man’s end; the rationality of man 
and his ability to perceive the essential 
and unchangeable nature of things, ac- 
tual objective reality; and the idea of a 
universal order of being. From this 
ontological order came a moral order 
binding on every man and ruler and 
every society, even the strongest state. 

Turning to the tide of British free- 
dom, there is the natural law of John 
ef Salisbury, of Bracton, and of 
Stephen Langton, who led the barons 
in wresting the Magna Charta from 
King John. This natural law reached 
its culmination in Coke’s champion- 
ship of the rule of law in the moment- 
ous struggle of parliament and judi- 
ciary against the Stuarts. Coke stood 
for the common law as the embodi- 
ment of reason, written, he said—and 
here he echoed St. Paul—by the finger 
of God in the heart of man. Locke 
made the natural law more concrete by 
his specification of life, liberty, and 
property. And then more than 20 cen- 
turies of resistance to absolutist power, 
of struggle and thought, were epitom- 
ized in that flaming phrase of Jeffer- 


‘son about unalienable rights. If you 


were asked to state the one enduring 
basis for freedom at any time, among - 
any people, the one single principle at 
the foundation of our constitutions an 
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our bills of rights, it would be in the 
words of Jefferson. And if you were 
asked what the dominant philosophy 
of the Founding Fathers which many 
of them learned at the Inns of Court, 
and passed on to their apprentices, 
which ruled American colleges during 
the colonial period and at the: begin- 
ning of the 19th century was, your 
answer would be the natural law. 

Natural law, however, had largely 
succumbed to a process of erosion by 
the earlier part of this century. Abso- 
lutist kings farst threw off the restraints 
of the higher law; then nations. The 
development of the doctrine of sover- 
eignty by Bodin and his successors, 
of Erastianism, of Machiavellian Real- 
polittk, destroyed an organic concept 
of Christendom and made the phrase 
“family of nations” an anachronistic 
misnomer. If, in relations with other 
powers, the state were subject to no 
higher law, how then was it to be lim- 
ited in its treatment of individuals or 
minority groups? Dogmas of the di- 
vine right of kings and passive obedi- 
ence resulted in a carryover of absolu- 
tism from monarchies to the modern 
state with the philosophies of Kant, 
Hegel, Fichte, Treitschke, and Von 
Ihring. The state crushed out all oppo- 
sition, allowed no competition in the 
field of law, based its own law on force 
and command rather than on any jus- 
tification by, or appeal to, reason or 
moral sense. It became, in a less ma- 
terialistic and semimystic emotional- 
ism, deity personified or actualized, so 
that dissent was not merely treason; it 
was sacrilege, 


With the industrial revolution came 
an accelerated pursuit of wealth, justi- 
fied by the flattering unction that 
wealth was a sign of God's grace, a 
reward of the prudential virtues, visi- 
ble sign that the possessor was one of 
the elect. As it engrossed the attention 
of more and more of the population 
with the triumph of: the bourgecisie 
and bourgeois mind, it contributed to 
a pronounced secularization of life; a 
worship of power, a trend towards ma- 
terialism. 

Philosophically, belief in absolutes, 
universals, objective standards, a uni- 
versal idea of being, was replaced by 
a view of the world as a chaos of phe- 
nomena. With no recognized author- 
ity, one man’s opinion was as good as 
another’s; what he thought was as 
likely to be true as what you thought. 
There followed despair at the possibil- 
ity of finding ultimate truth, doubt, 
and then denial of the existence of 
truth, acceptance of the: proposition 
that what is true for him is truth, and 
what is true for you is equally true. 
By easy stages came skepticism, agnos- 
ticism, atheism. 

The great attack upon reason by 
Rousseau, the archsentimentalist, who 
exalted the savage, the peasant, and 
the impulses of the child, was epito- 
mized in his phrase, “The man who 
reflects is a depraved animal.” The 
worship of instinct, impulse, and ver- 
tiginous emotion launched by Rous- 
seau was carried on by Schopenhauer 
and Nietzsche. They, like Aristopha- 
nes, cried out, “Whirl is King.” And 
Rousseau’s praise of ignorance and his 
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contempt for reason had correlation 
with the frontier spirit of America. For 
that spirit, notwithstanding its virile 
contribution to American life, in its 
lawlessness, its distrust of the profes- 
sional and contempt for the specialist, 
its theory that one man is as good as 
another, and that man’s instinct is bet- 
ter than man’s thought, certainly did 
not glorify reason. The doctrine that 
the majority has the right to rule, with 
its consequent dogma that the majority 
is always right, was foundation for a 
belief that law is command and that 
might, not physical perhaps, but might 
at the polls, is right. 

Utilitarianism, propounded by Bent- 
ham and Mills, had nothing but con- 
tempt for bills of rights and attempts 
to limit sovereign power. These men 
regarded natural law as without mean- 
ing and misleading. Mill’s philosophy 
left to the individual only activity 
which the state, on principles of utility, 
would deem advisable. Law became 
the sovereign’s command and not the 
embodiment of reason. Thus, utilitari- 
anism could defend totalitarianism as 
it did in our day, when the alleged pre- 
war efliciency of Germany and Italy 
was the admiration of too many Amer- 
ican businessmen. 

Positivism, asserting that knowledge 
is essentially relative and subjective, 
characteristic of the second half of the 
19th century, found its American va- 
riant in pragmatism. Akin to utilitari- 
anism in emphasizing the primacy of 
the practical it identified truth with 
usefulness as determined by social ex- 
perience. Any efficient conduct is good 


September 


conduct. Pragmatism does not concern 
itself with philosophical goals. It is 
counterfeit philosophy. It evades ulti- 
mate questions and invites its ad- 
herents to live from day to day in 
skepticism or eclecticism. Its greatest 
influence has come through the thou- 
sands of educators in America who are 
disciples of John Dewey.* He, with his 
dislike of discipline and standards, is 
also in the direct tradition of Rousseau. 
His teaching joins forces with utilitari- 
anism and the worship of efficiency in 
so satisfying men with short-term goals 
and an illusion of philosophy that they 
have little concern for the vital ques- 
tion of ultimate destinations. And they 
are therefore often blind to the drift 
of society, such as a drift towards to- 
talitarianism. 

The visible dramatic achievements 
of the physical sciences and the impact 
of Darwin’s evolutionary hypothesis 
upon every field of thought profound- 
ly affected the social sciences and 
through them jurisprudence and the 
philosophy of law. The triumphs of 
the physical sciences were manifestly 
due to emphasis upon the inductive 
method and a high degree of speciali- 
zation. In their triumphant frenzy, 
however, scientists often overempha- 
sized analysis and the mere accumula- 
tion of facts at the expense of synthesis, 
the search for significant principles. 


Much of science became merely de- 


scriptive; theses piled discreet fact on 
detailed analysis beyond the capacity 


of comprehension by the most encyclo- 


pedic mind. There came a general 
*See CatHotic Dicest, Oct., 1945, p. 78. 
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scorn of deduction; historians, lost in 
the minutiae of scholarship, denied the 
possibility or value of any philosophy 
of history. 

Nineteenth-century science became 
increasingly materialistic. It often de- 
nied the existence of anything that 
could not be weighed, counted or meas- 
ured. Materialistic evolution paved the 
way for the belief that man does not 
differ in essence from monkey or rat. 
Scientists with eyes glued to micro- 
scopes failed to see the whole man. 
Anthropologists reduced religion to a 
hangover from savage superstitions. 
Biochemists made man an aggregate 
of chemical elements. Physicists said he 
was merely a complex of electrons and 
protons, Behavioristic psychologists re- 
duced him to a reflex mechanism; other 
psychologists took the psyche out of 
psychology. Economists made profit to 
himself man’s only motive. Political 
scientists viewed him only as a maker 
of positive law in a moral vacuum. 
Social planners looked upon men mere- 
ly as guinea pigs upon which their 
theories could be tested by successive 
inoculations of state or federal law. 
Communists supported the doctrine 
that all human motives are material, 
that no one is ever unselfish, that ideas 
and ideals have no place in human life, 
that man has no free will, that he is 
merely the helpless victim of his eco- 
nomic environment. 

Social sciences tended to exclude 
consideration of what ought to be and 
concentrated too much on what is. 
Thus, they came to the conclusion that 
whatever is, is right. Here was fertile 
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soil for philosophies justifying any ex- 
istent force in the field of law and po- 
litical life, even totalitarianism. 

Finally, as to science, the adoption of 
successive tentative hypotheses, how- 
ever justifiable, as instruments of prog- 
ress tended to destroy belief in the 
existence of permanent laws and there- 
fore in objective, unchanging stand- 
ards, 

Theories that struggle for existence 
produced survival of the socially fittest 
fitted in admirably with Jaissez-faire 
theories. Herbert Spencer, Adam 
Smith, and Ricardo were brought for- 
ward as “scientific” champions of 
those who wished to preserve the eco- 
nomic status quo. The idea of progress 
dominated the age and it was urged 
that any interference by law with the 
struggle of the market place or the re- 
lations of master and servant would be 
an attempted interference with what 
amounted to the divine plan of the 
ages. 

Specifically in the field of law, John 
Austin and his followers accomplished 
a divorce of law from morals by repeat- 
ing tirelessly the thesis that law has 
nothing to do with ethics. There was 
to be no challenge to the commands of 
the sovereign state. 

The case system of teaching law, be- 
gun at Harvard in 1870, dominates 
American legal education. No one of 
any intelligence would deny the gen- 
erally beneficial effect of the case sys- 
tem upon American law and upon the 
competency of the bar, But, like other 
beneficial developments, its results are 
now seen to be in some respects harm- 
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ful. Certainly the case system suffered 
from that overemphasis on analysis 
and the “is” at the expense of synthesis 
and the “ought.” It tended to be mere- 
ly descriptive. It neglected the deeper 
problems of the law. It ignored phi- 
losophy. Dominated by Austinian con- 
cepts, it isolated law from the social 
sciences and morals. It gave lawyers a 
false conception of the law as a whole 
by concentrating their attention on liti- 
gated cases as the only law. Many 
American lawyers, therefore, untrain- 
ed in philosophy, believe, as Pound 
says, that “whatever is done in the 
course of judicial decision is law be- 
cause it is done, not done because it 
is law.” Those who hoped that a sound 
philosophy of law would result -from 
the mere accumulation of legal facts 
were doomed to disappointment. 

The latter part of the 19th century 
and first half of the 20th witnessed an 
accelerating deluge of statutory law. 
In an earlier day there was a greater 
tendency to regard law as the embodi- 
ment of reason because law was pri- 
marily the law of cases decided by rea- 
son. But the later masses of statute law 
were often hastily drawn, inconsistent 
with each other, made coherent and 
appealing to reason by no informing 
principle. Most of all, they were too 
often obviously mere command, And 
viewed realistically, perhaps somewhat 
cynically, they were often regarded as 
or known to be merely expressions of 
the will of special-interest groups. But 
because of their bulk and the publicity 
given their enactment they were view- 
ed by many as the “law.” The people 
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forgot natural law and regarded “law” 
as having no relation to reason or 
morals, 

The tremendous material advance- 
ment of the U.S. that followed the 
Civil War augmented the pioneer 
trend towards ruthless individualism. 
The due-process clause of the 14th 
Amendment was erected into a prin- 
ciple of substantive law against any 
liberal legislation deemed by the courts 
to be “arbitrary.” This interpretation 
of the due-process clause, more sweep- 
ing in effect than a series of constitu- 
tional amendments, wrote Spencerian 
laissez-faire into the U. S. Constitution. 
The movement to invalidate statutes 
under the due-process clause accelerat- 
ed so that between 1920 and 1927 more 
acts in the field of social and economic 
legislation were invalidated than dur- 
ing the preceding 52 years. Although 
the argument that the clause was being 
used in the interest of a socially and 
economically dominant class and as a 
barrier to humanitarian legislation met 
increasing acceptance, with that ac- 
ceptance came a detestation of a clause 
based on true natural law. Thus, an 
emotional drive of indignation com- 
pleted the philosophical erosion of nat- 
ural-law concepts, 

Totalitarianism triumphed in Eu- 
rope because it met the opposition of 
no coherent, integrated, powerful phi- 
losophy of affirmation. It plunged the 
world into war. Freedom-loving peo- 
ples awoke from their slumbers. They 
knew that this was no ordinary wat 
over national boundaries, international 
markets, oil wells or rubber planta- 
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tions, or even for freedom of the seas. 
It was a battle for the soul of man and 
his dignity. Having won that war, they 
are now engaged in the great task of 
preserving the liberties of men within 
national boundaries and building a 
peaceful world order. They will not 
succeed in that twofold task if they re- 
lapse into skepticism, cynicism, indif- 


ferentism, They will succeed only if 
they return to those principles of true 
natural law which have again and 
again triumphed over the divine right 
of kings and the absolutist state, and . 
which will give to the nations of the 
world that sense of moral unity which 
is the only foundation for a truly last- 


ing peace. ; 


beedpe Beutler beste he oh ope hei es nde be di ee, 


MERCY ON SAIPAN - 


By KATHLEEN M. DEAN. . »~ 


Raila 


"_” 


ag TFTY. years or sé ago, in a 

¢ village in Colombia, South 
America, a girl was born on Sept. 15. 
Her Catholic mother called her Merce- 
des, in honor of our Lady of Mercy, 
whose feast day it was. 

At an early age Mercedes went to 
Spain, to the Basque country, where 
she joined the Spanish Sisters of Mer- 
cy. While she was still a young woman, 
she volunteered for the Pacific mis- 
sions, considered: by many the most 
difficult. On the battle-scarred island of 
Saipan, in the Mariannas, an American 
army nurse, Capt. Birdie Daigle, of the 
369th station hospital, found Mother 
Mercedes and her Sisters early in July, 
1944, worried about their sick and scat- 
tered people,in poor health themselves, 
and searching in vain for the body of 
one of their Sisters, who had been 


Mother Mercedes and the marines 


killed. in the fierce island battle. 
During the first dreary days of 
American occupation of Saipan, Moth- 
er Mercedes and Catholic army nurses 
found solace in being together. Who- 
ever was there can never forget the 
screaming air raids; total blackness; 
the frightened, disorganized children, 
herded together in makeshift dugouts; 
the quaint singsong words of the Cha- 
morro Rosary, over and over, as long 
beams pierced the sky and antiaircraft 
batteries clattered. 

Mother Mercedes lived through 
those hectic days with courage and 
patience, She was a comforting mother 
to the homesick marines and soldiers 
who visited time and again the nuns’ 
little tumbledown shack in the village 
of Charan Kanea. 

The littke house was so small one 
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could scarcely move about; yet visitors 
were always welcome. On an old, bat- 
tle-scarred upright piano, much out of 
tune, an Italian private from Brooklyn 
would pound out all the repressed 
memories of his faraway jitterbug 
days, while Mother Mercedes and the 
Sisters looked on with slightly bewil- 
dered admiration, There was an an- 
cient phonograph, the huge box-like 
wind-up kind with some records from 
Carmen, which the boys played a lot, 
and Mother’s eyes would sparkle at 
her native Spanish music, although 
she admitted she was ashamed of lik- 
ing the “bullfight” music. 

In time, the boys built a tiny ‘chapel 
adjoining the little house, and Moth- 
er’s happiness knew no bounds. The 
very simplicity of her happiness was 
a hard thing for Americans to under- 
stand, and yet it was this very quality 
which drew all to her again and again. 
Her English was poor, though she took 
great pains to learn from the Ameri- 
cans, and she was always the center 
and moderator of heated discussions 
among the Gls on the ever-disturbing 
questions of modern Spain and Japa- 
nese Catholicism. Her perspective was 
wide, her wisdom deep-seated, and the 
boys adored her. She received more 
gifts than any other woman on the 
island, in a place where there were few 
women, and many gifts to those few. 
She was especially proud of the bur- 
nished candlesticks and vases made 
from empty gun shells, polished till 
they shone like her lovely eyes, as they 
stood on the little chapel altar before 
which she knelt every morning to pray. 


September 


In September, 1945, the Catholics on 
Saipan celebrated Our Lady of Mercy’s 
feast day and Mother Mercedes’ birth- 
day in a world at peace again. It had 
been a custom, before the war, for all 
the Chamorros on the island to visit 
Mother Mercedes on this day, bearing 
gifts of hibiscus and bougainvillia, 
round hard loaves of native bread, ba- 
nanas, papyas, and other offerings of 
their love. In 1945, all the men and 
women working at the hospital were 
up before daybreak, loading buckets of 
brilliant flowers into the army truck 
for the Mass, in.Charan-Kanoa, 

Dawn was flaming imthe eastern sky 
as a magnificent Kyrie burst forth 
from the throats of thousands of island- 
ers, a swelling tribute to the teachings 
of a brave little nun who knelt at the 
outdoor altar, her head bowed before 
the vast floral display arranged with 
such care by her school children. They 
lived the Mass because of her teach- 
ings, these shy women with mosquito- 
netting mantillas and bare wide feet; 
these dark-haired men with deep voices 
like the boom of their island surf and 
their tough brown skins; these little 
kids, barely old enough to talk, who 
krielt with folded hands and trailed 
their beloved Madre through the 
streets wherever she went. 

Later that same morning there was 
another Mass of special devotion to 
Our Lady of Mercy, celebrated by 
Father Tighe, American army priest 
with the. B-29s on Saipan, in the nun’s 
little chapel. There was not a dry eye 
among the group of American doctors 
and nurses who attended this Mass, as 
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they heard the clear, beautiful: voices 
of Saipan’s Spanish-speaking Sisters 
raised in the familiar hymns of their 
childhood, On This Day, O Beautiful 
Mother, and O Lord, I Am Not 
Worthy. Few knew the time and pa- 
tience the Sisters had spent in learning 
the unfamiliar words and music they 
knew their friends would love to hear 
again, so far from home. 

From her, meager stores, Mother 
Mercedes prepared a Spanish break- 
fast. As the Americans sat in the tiny 
patio behind her house, drinking the 
delicious hot cocoa, they were sadden- 
ed at the thought of leaving their gen- 
tle friend. 

“You must come with us to the 
school this afternoon,” Mother said. 
“The Seabees have given us ice cream 


for the children, some of whom have 
had none for four years. The younger 
ones have never tasted it.” 

So the Americans went ae to the 
tumbledown school with the gaping 
roof and helped pass ice cream and 
cookies to the skinny little kids, who 
thought this was indeed a feast day to 
remember. Mother kept saying with 
bright tears in her eyes as she watched. 
them, “I am so happy today.” 

Mother Mercedes is not a saint by. 
the laws of the Church, but to the 
thousands of Chamorros who kneel 
under the Southern Cross, and to the 
hundreds of soldiers, sailors, and ma- 
rines, and the handful of army nurses 
who knew and remember her gentle 
ways and loving heart, she will always 
be the Little Saint of Saipan. 


ps | 
How Is Your. Ecclesiastical Vocabulary? 


By William, J. Nolan 


What is your liturgical IQ?.. What do the following terms, which are used 
in referring to Catholic churches, customs, rites, and vestments, mean to you? 
How many can you identify? A score of 15 is excellent, 10 is good, and 5 is 
fair. The answers will be found on page 84, but no fair peeking. 


1. ampulla 8. Monsignor 15. scapular 

2. oratory 9,_crosier 16. rite 

3. cloister 10. biretta 17. Rogation days 
4. palmatoria 1]. Vulgate 18; boat 

5. ostensorium 12. hierarchy 19. prie-dieu 

6. tunic 13. rood beam 20. dalmatic 

7. litany — 1A. reliquary 
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Kicking is an ancien) spord 


Football. Chen and Now 


» By AVIS M. KOLANDA 
Condensed from the Mount Mary aocerr 


hue “TyPICALLY AMERICAN” game 

& of football had its beginnings on 
two sides of the world centuries. before 
this continent was even dreamed of. 
Tt was invented more than 4,000 years 
ago by the legendary Yellow Emperor 
of China. A handbook written during 
the Han dynasty about 200 s.c. de- 
scribes the game as played with a ball 
made of eight pointed strips of leather. 
Such pouches were first stuffed with 
hair, later inflated with air. 

As enthusiasm for the sport spread 
even to the emperors (Hsi Taung had 
his prime minister beheaded for re- 
proving his participation), definite 
rules were established. These included 
70 different kinds of kicks, instructions 
for the position of the players, 
and ten reservations prohibit- 
ing play on “windy days,” “by 
candlelight,” and under simi- 
lar circumstances. The winners 
were rewarded with gifts of 
wine, fruit, brocades, and occa- 
sionally silver bowls. A trace of 
barbarism is found in the fact 
that the captain of the losing 
team was severely flogged. 

There is slight mention of 
similar games played elsewhere 
in Japan, the Philippines, Poly- @ 


nesia, Australia, and New Zealand. 
While the sport was growing in the 
Orient, the Greeks had also originated 
their brand of football, called phenin- 
der. It was a wild, rough game, but 
apparently popular, as the Athenians 
raised a statue to Aristonico Caristo, 
the gridiron idol of about 400 8.c. 
From Greece the game was carried 
to Rome, where it became harpastum, 


“robbery.” Although Emperor Caesar 


Augustus liked playing it, the people 
in general were not particularly fond 
of the game. In Florence it developed 
into its most refined state, becoming 
a gala display for festive occasions. One 
such notable event was the marriage 
of Donna Eleanora de "Medici and the 
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Prince of Ferrara, when 54 players 
dressed in costly yellow and white satin 
uniforms paraded onto the field amid 
trumpet flourishes and drum rolls. 

The elaborate spectacles were ex- 
clusively for the nobles, who, in com- 
plete disregard of training rules, ob- 
served frequent rest periods, in which 
they enjoyed refreshments of sweet- 
meats and wine and the admiration of 


. the ladies. In the rules published by 


Count Giovanni de Bardi in Florence 
in 1580, he cautions: “The game may 
not be played by any sort of low per- 
son; not by artisans or servants, nor 
ignoble or infamous men.” 

Football was introduced to the Brit- 
ons by the Romans; and the Jutes, 
Angles, Saxons, and Vikings added 
their own touches during the ages. 
Tradition has it that one of the earli- 
est footballs was the skull of a Danish 
invader kicked about at Chester. By 
1153, whole counties of land with 
towns for goals were the scenes of 
rough, unorganized, all-day games. 
Those were more comparable to guer- 
rila warfare than anything else as it 
was “a devilishe pastime and hereof 
groweth malice and sometymes brawl- 
ing, murther, homicide, and a great 
effusion of blood as experience daily 
teacheth.” 

The sport is first referred to in litera- 
ture in William Fitzstephen’s History 
of London, 1175, in which the practice 
of Shrove Tuesday games is described, 
The pre-Lenten games were popular, 
possibly because the players had six 
weeks to recuperate. They are still 
played in some remote corners of Eng- 


land. Among their quaint forms were 
contests between the bachelors and the 
married men at Scone and Melrose, 
and between the matrons and the 
maiden ladies at Inverness. In the town 
of Suffolk, the old women chose sides 
of 12 each to play from noon to six. 

Thus football developed until for- 
bidden by Edward II in 1314 for the 
public safety. Edward III, Henry VI, 
and Henry VII issued similar procla- 
mations. Mary, Queen of Scots, was its 
protectress, however, organizing her 
retinue into teams for impromptu 
games. Under Queen Elizabeth it ex- 
panded again into a major occupation 
for all the able-bodied men of the vil- 
lages. 

Though the football fever subsided 
after 1700, it was renewed during the 
19th century in the public schools. In 
the flagged courtyards of such schools 
the modified kicking and dribbling 
practices developed, and it seems to 
have been a rather weird sport, where- 
in long drop kicks, punts, and massed 
rushes with much dribbling jumbled 
things up. 

About this time an event occurred 
at Rugby, the school with the best 
playing field, which for all time was 
to distinguish Rugby football from any 
other type. The incident is best de- 
scribed in the inscription on the stone 
wall at the school: 

“This stone commemorates the éx- 
ploits of William Webb; Ellis, who, 
with a fine disregard for the, rules of 
football as played in his time, first took 
the ball in his arms and ran with it, 
thus originating the distinctive feature 
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of the Rugby game. a.v. 1823.” After 
this, the other public schools, having a 
“fine disregard” for Ellis and all things 
Rugby, organized the Soccer Football 
Association in 1863. The Rugby Foot- 
ball Union was begun in 1871. 

Meanwhile, the game was coming 
into its own in America. Though de- 
cadent under the Puritans, a crude 
kicking game was played by school- 
boys in New England. In the 18th cen- 
tury it became a sport for both sexes, 
resulting in many injuries and fatali- 
ties. Subsiding again, it was not re- 
vived until 1840, when the freshmen 
and sophomores began challenging 
each other at Yale. Prohibited by the 
faculty, it languished temporarily until 
1870, when came the “great awaken- 
ing.” From that point on, it rolled like 
a giant snowball gathering adherents 
and momentum down the years, 

In the 1870s the first real college 
games were played between Yale, Co- 
lumbia, Princeton, Rutgers, and Har- 
vard. Those were the days when origi- 
nality counted; coaches and teams 





came up with schemes like greasing 
trousers to prevent tackling, embroid- 


ering footballs on jerseys that could not: 


be;,distinguished from real’ pigskins, 

and making touchdowns with the ball 

hidden under the player’s jersey. 
These and similar examples of 


American college humor and spirit. 


have been suppressed by more formal 
rules, but football remains an institu- 
tion. 

It is constantly new and wonderful to 
all: to the éxalted fellow on the field; 
his proud parents; the faithful, cheer- 
ing student body; the technical observ- 
er; and thousands of other Americans 
who see on that field a true example 
of our tradition of good sportsmanship, 
All things considered, “the U.S. has 
developed such a brand of play that it 
forces one to the conclusion that in 
spite of all the entertaining features of 
football as played by other countries 
in other centuries, it was all merely 
background for the climax of football 
history, our great American game of 
today.” 


Be. 


Open-Door Policy 


In Washington last week a man just back from Moscow told friends that 
the front door of the Amerian Embassy was never locked. 


“Aren’t there thieves and such in Moscow?” asked a surprised listener. 
“Oh, yes,” he said, “there are thieves all right. But the penalty for being 


seen entering the American Embassy is stiffer than the penalty for larceny.” 
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if 
Va bs A pEMocrAcY like the U.S. it 

is immediately evident how much 
the general welfare depends on the 
election returns. Our government is 
the only one in the world whose con- 
stitution provides that all major off- 
cials in both the executive and legisla- 
tive branches be elected by popular 
vote. Great power has been placed in 
the people. The votes of the people de- 
cide in large measure solutions to so- 
cial, industrial, educational, moral, and 
religious, as well as political, problems 
which confront the government. 

The obligation to vote, where the 
tight is given, arises from the relation 
of the individual citizen to the state. 
There is a certain kind of justice, called 
legal, which requires that every mem- 
ber of society do all that can reasonably 
be expected to conserve and promote 
the general welfare, Voting is such an 
act. i 

Over and above the fact that the 
country would dissolve and the Consti- 





tution become another fond memory 
of history if no one exercised the right 
of voting, there is the love of country 
and of the human beings who com- 
prise the country, which should prompt 
the exercise of suffrage. This love, for 
the Catholic patriot, issues from the 
virtue of piety, a piety based not only 
on natural motives but also on super- 
natural ones. Though civil authority 
may come through the people, ulti- 
mately, as our reason teaches us, it 
comes from God. We should look upon 
our country as a precious gift from 
God; it offers the temporal happiness 
we need to attain everlasting happiness 
promised by Christ, in His Church. 

Voting is the best means we have 
of bettering our temporal welfare; we 
should guard this right most jealously, 
exercise it at every opportunity, use it 
discreetly. 

Catholics have not only the state’s 
welfare to keep in mind when they 
perform civic duties. The really vital 
issue they should be concerned about 
is the faith, and freedom to live accord- 
ing to its teachings. Free exercise of 
religion is indeed guaranteed Catholics 
in the Bill of Rights; but this will not 
prevent unscrupulous leaders from 
making conditions intolerable for the 
Church in an indirect way. It is not 
reasonable to expect men ignorant of 
Catholic principles to rule by them. 

The Church is subject to attack not 
only as a juridical person enjoying cer- 
tain rights but also as teacher and de- 
fender of truth and morality. In these 
capacities she is attacked by laws au- 
thorizing divorce, euthanasia, birth 


*St. Charles Seminary, Carthagena, Ohio. July, 1946. 
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control, and similar immoral practices; 
any law which would give free reign 
to the passions of man to the detriment 
or final destruction of body and soul 
is an attack on the Church, It is no 
exaggeration to say that the atmos- 
phere in which American Catholicism 
must live is surcharged with almost 
every sort of liberal error and immor- 
ality. Against their deadly poison Cath- 
olics must wage constant warfare. 
Never can the Church countenance en- 
shrining of “freedom” to sin in laws 
of the land. More keen-sighted than 
any legislature or statesman in regard 
to moral issues, she strives to oppose 
such evils, not only for her own good, 
but for the good of the entire nation. 
It is a sound maxim that what is good 
for the Catholic Church, the most per- 
fect of societies, is good for every other 
legitimate society, because the Church 
is by God's authority official custodian 
of the moral order on earth. 

Since the Church as a juridical being 
cannot influence the state directly in 
such matters, the duty falls upon indi- 
vidual members of the Church to use 
every honest political device to secure 
the general welfare of all citizens, and 
Catholic citizens in particular. 

Popes Leo XIII and Pius X urged 
that Catholics avail themselves of 
whatever political means they have to 
defend the Church aad keep politics 
in its proper limits. The outspokenness 
of Pius XII is still more emphatic. 
Time and again he reiterated the strict 
duty of the Italian people to vote and 
vote well in the important June, 1946, 
elections. He exhorted Italian women 
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to make the most of the right of suf- 
frage, which-was granted them for the 
first time in the history of united Italy, 

_In general, American Catholics have 
an obligation to vote whenever the 
good’ of state’ or Church is at stake. 
Every election, national, state or local, 
has some effect on the common good. 
To determine whether that effect is 
good or bad, great or small, is certainly 
not an easy task; at most it is pure 
speculation on future events. Civic and 
Church interests should find the Cath- 
olic active in all elections, even those 
which might appear insignificant. Fill- 
ing of the lowest offices deserves the 
voter’s attention, since these are neces- 
sary to all healthy, flourishing com- 
munities. 

In the very broadest view, the grav- 
ity of the obligation depends upon the 
amount of good to be gained, or the 
evil to be averted through the election. 
This is clear when we consider the case 
of voting for the highest officials of 
state and federal governments, In such 
contests, the presumption should al- 
ways be that there is a grave obligation 
to vote. But when we attempt to be- 
come specific about a particular elec- 
tion, circumstances will determine 
whether or not the presumption is 
verified, 

Three essentials must be considered 
in determining the obligation: relative 
importance of the office, character of 
the candidates, and power of the indi- 
vidual vote, If the relative importance 
of the office is negligible, then the obli- 
gation is correspondingly slight. It 
would be increased, however, should 
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one know that his vote is needed to 
turn the tide in favor of a good candi- 
date to prevent the election of a bad 
one. Indeed, one would sin venially if 
for no reason at all he declined to cast 
his ballot in favor of the good candi- 
date. If the office is of great importance, 
the presumption is that the obligation 
is also great, and one must further in- 
vestigate the qualifications of the can- 
didates. If all candidates are good, and 
it is certain that no matter which of 
them is elected the state will prosper, 
there is no grave obligation to vote for 
any of them. 

But failure to vote over a long period 
of time indicates an attitude of grave 
neglect of the common good; if this is 
done with advertence and consent, it 
will readily be a grave sin. Failure to 
vote at one or the other time, under 
these circumstances, would not be sin- 
ful; but neither is it virtuous. If, in the 
case of an important office, one candi- 
date is worthy and the other is not, we 
must consider the power of the indi- 
vidual vote. Will this vote help to elect 
the worthy candidate? Again, the pre- 
sumption is that this individual vote 
will help. But if one is morally certain 
that his vote will count for nothing, 
then his only obligation arises from the 
fact that he must show disapproval of 
the unworthy candidate. This obliga- 
tion of itself would seem to be slight 
since a demonstrative vote can have 
only a probable and indirect effect on 
the common good. 

If an obligation exists at a particular 
lection, must it always be fulfilled? 
No, there can be a legitimate reason 
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why one may be excused; but it must 
stand in proportion to the gravity of 
the obligation. The more serious the 
obligation, the more serious must be 
the excuse for ignoring it.. Grievous 
harm to the goods of body or soul will 
always excuse, for the obligation to 
vote is imposed by positive human law. 
Such laws do not bind under serious 
disadvantage to the individual. 

What has been said suggests a still 
more basic obligation than casting the 
ballot, if this is to be a morally good 
act. To vote is to voice an opinion or 
preference, and on so important a 
thing as the common good this must 
be the product of serious thought. Con- 
sequently, everyone who has the duty 
of voting has the prior duty of study- 
ing closely the issues or candidates to 
be voted upon, and of reaching an in- 
telligent, honest decision before enter- 
ing the polls. 

What should guide the voter in 
forming his opinion on matters or can- 
didates to be voted on? He should be- 
come acquainted, to a reasonable de- 
gree, with political institutions, leaders, 
and principles, He must not act on 
motives of private gain, friendship or 
hatred, party prejudice, religion, race, 
or color. The best interests of the com- 
mon good must guide him. The can- 
didate whom the voter selects for an 
office must answer uncompromising 
qualifications: he must be worthy in 
every sense, sound and farsighted in 
vision, responsible morally both to God 
and his fellow men, accepting an un- 
changeable moral code, disinterested, 
eager to spend himself completely for 
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the common good. Over and above the 
moral uprightness of his private life, 
his political principles are to be closely 
scrutinized, for they will affect his pol- 
icy in office. This applies a fortiori to 
candidates for legislative positions, At 
times it might be better to choose those 
having sound political standards and 
ideas, even though they are not morally 
all that they should be, A man of ex- 
cellent character but with faulty poli- 
cies will hardly foster the general 
welfare, Positions that are purely ad- 
ministrative require officials who are 
fair, honest, intelligent, and technically 
equipped. 

Complaints have been raised against 
our “moronic electorate” and_ pleas 
made for a more restricted class of 
voters. It is a serious drawback to uni- 
versal suffrage that the bumpkin and 
the professor, the ne’er-do-well and the 
wealthy, the wicked and the good have 
an equal say at the polls, In view of 
this fact it is clear that the intelligent 
and upright citizen must cast his vote 
prudently. Voters’ organizations should 
be formed through which all can learn 
about the various candidates, their 
platforms, or anything that might have 
a bearing on the worthiness of the can- 
didate. The voter must, in the last anal- 
ysis, cast his vote according to his 
founded convictions. ; 

Voters should obtain their knowl- 
edge before the primary elections, In 
some ways the primaries are more im- 
portant than the finals, for they present 
longer lists of candidates for office. It 
might easily be upheld that the obliga- 
tion of voting im the primaries is even 
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greater than that of voting in the finals, 
since the morality of the latter.can be 
influenced to some degree by the mo- 
rality of the former. Especially is this 
true of nonpartisan primaries. Party 
primaries, which are required by law 
in some states, do not always offer this 
opportunity, since there will be candi- 
dates in both parties whom one wishes 
to promote to the finals. Nevertheless, 
one should do the best he can under 
the particular circumstances. Select on 
the party ballot those only who deserve 
to be entered in the finals. The list of 
men from which one is to choose in 
these inner-party contests is prepared 
by the party “boss” and his immediate 
counselors, Consequently, the ultimate 
responsibility belongs to them of seeing 
that only worthy men are selected as 
candidates. This, of course, presup- 
poses that they themselves are upright 
and have the interests of their fellow 
citizens at heart. In this position Cath- 
olics must establish a stronghold; more 
good Catholic politicians must hold 
high positions in the parties. 

The party system is based on com- 
petition, Each party depends solely on 
the popular vote for whatever power 
it has or desires to have. It is to their 
best interests to present to the voter 
only respectable candidates. Still, it has 
been said that for most Americans the 
problem to be solved during a cam- 
paign is not who is the better of two 
candidates, but who is less objection- 
able. Whether this be true or not, the 
time may come when the voter will be 
forced, with good reason, to be content 
with voting. for one of two or more 
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undesirable candidates. Since voting, 
though always bearing with it moral 
implications, is in itself a morally in- 
different act, or, if looked upon as sup- 
plying the state with officials, even a 
morally good act, we can be justified 
in casting our ballot for a candidate 
who is unworthy, and whom we know 
is unworthy. In general, this is lawful 
for a cause proportionate to the evil 
that will almost certainly result from 
election of an unworthy candidate. But 
whenever possible, one is seriously 
obliged to vote only for a worthy can- 
didate. Of two good candidates, where 
one is better than the other, one is 
bound to vote for the better. However, 
if one would vote for the less accept- 
able candidate without good reason he 
would seem to be guilty of some kind 
of positive imperfection. 

We can mention several instances 
when a proportionately grave reason 
can warrant material cooperation in 
the election of unfit candidates, If one 
would suffer grievous harm by failing 
to vote for an unfit candidate, he may 
vote for him. For example, in a Rus- 
sian election only one nominee is on 
the ballot, and woe to the elector if 
he fails to vote accordingly. Then there 
is the possible example of two'bad can- 
didates, one, however, less objection- 
able than the other. Therefore, if one 
votes he must vote for an unfit person. 
If there is a reasonable hope that the 
better man, relatively speaking, has a 
chance to win, one is allowed to vote 
for him. This would amount to. ma- 
terial cooperation to prevent a worse 
evil, certainly a sound and proportion- 
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ate reason. Moralists are divided on 
whether there is an obligation to vote 
for the ‘less objectionable person in 
“such an-instance. 

One could vote for an unfitvcandi- 
date also when by his election probable 
advantage will accrue to state or com- 
munity. In what this advantage would 
consist depends upon particular cir- 
cumstances; it must, however, be truly 
probable. Finally, we. may have the 
“straight” ticket, which lists fit candi- 
dates and candidates certainly unfit, 
and one is not allowed to “split” his 
ticket. Here again it is allowed to vote 
for the unworthy men to secure elec- 
tion of the suitable. In other words, 
one permits the evil that the good can 
be secured. 

We should not be so much con- 
cerned about the cases already men- 
tioned as about those that occur from 
year to year in our own precincts. An 
obligation springs from justice and pi- 
ety towards one’s country and religion 
to vote, and vote prudently, This obli- 
gation can readily be grave in local as 
well as national elections, for the grav- 
ity is measured by the good at stake. 
Further obligation of voting wisely 
and prudently imposes the duty of 
forming a true and honest conviction 
regarding who and what to approve 
by the ballot. Constant interest in pub- 
lic affairs is to be cultivated together 
with the habit of voting in every elec- 
tion, even such as appear inconsequen- 
tial. Finally, one should comply with 
all legal requirements, to insure valid- 
ity of his vote; this includes registering 
and marking the ballot correctly. 











Father Collins 
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] His 1s about a humble man who is 


a priest. But if he were a king or 
beggar, he would bring his own light 
wherever he finds human darkness. 
One of his three jobs is chaplain of the 
House of the Good Shepherd, haven 
for girls in trouble. Father Collins took 
on a fourth job when he started worry- 
ing about where the girls went after 
they left the House. Usually, they went 
right back to trouble. “When a boy 
makes a mistake he gets a break. But 
a girl—she’s finished. And no girl, nor 
boy, is fundamentally bad.” He took 
off his coat and made a home for eight 
of the girls and then a second home 
for another eight. They are not institu- 
tions, but real homes, like yours or 
mine. 

They call those homes “Girls’ Town” 
now, but each is in a separate section 
of Brooklyn, run by the girls them- 
selves, and, like any private home, 
stands secure, peaceful, proud. The 
first is almost three years old. The sec- 
ond was started last January. 

It took three years for Father Collins 
to get the first going, and he started it 
on a shoestring and a dream. 





Girls’ Town 


Castles in Brooklyn 


By SIDNEY FIELDS 


Condensed from the Sunday Mirror* 


“If you think you need all the money 
before you start, you haven’t any faith, 
All you need is the chance to do some- 
thing.” 

He works on the theory that the 
more you have to do the more you ac- 
complish. He is assistant pastor of the 
Church of the Presentation in Brook- 
lyn, besides being chaplain at the 
House of the Good Shepherd, where 
he teaches four hours each day. 

“The girls are kids from broken 
homes, the neglected, wayward, juve- 
nile delinquents. After they left the 
House they bounced around in hotels, 
and worse. Saying Mass for them 
wasn’t enough.” 

He pleaded, begged, worked. He 
was asked why he didn’t send the girls 
to private homes, and explained with 


* his endless patience that he had tried 


it, and that the good, condescending 
women of the home would tell the girl, 
without quite saying it, “Of course, 
my dear, you’re not as good as I am.” 
Hurt, sensitive kids can’t take that. 
Then the cynics said, “Those girls are 
no good and never will be.” 

“My answer to them wasn’t very 
diplomatic.” 


*New York City. July 7, 1946. 
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And there were those who asked, 
“Why doesn’t organized a take 
care of them?” 

“Organized charity: is caval But the 
girls didn’t want charity; they wanted 
homes. Homes were needed for girls 
who couldn’t go back to dirty hovels 
in the sunless slum; for the kid of 16 
whose father was out West and whose 
mother suddenly took off for Florida; 
for the girl who had no mother, and 
who came here homeless after her fa- 
ther was killed; or for the one who 
wouldn’t go to school because she 
was ashamed of her rags. She played 
hookey, and got sent to the House of 
the Good Shepherd.” 

He persisted. The first house he ac- 
quired was thoroughly battered. He 
cleaned it with his own hands, carted 
off a dozen loads of dirt and junk, 
spaded the back yard into a little gar- 
den, and even started breaking down 
a wall to enlarge one of the rooms. 
“But I wasn’t a good enough carpen- 
ter and had to get one to help.” 

The second house took less work. 
Each house now is a two-story home 
with the bedrooms upstairs, and kitch- 
en, dining room, and two living rooms 
downstairs. 

“They can bring their friends and 


their dates in: They don’t'have to meet 
them on street corners or in gin mills. 
There are no rules except these: re- 
spect yourself; do your share of the 
housework; be in by 12 each night.” 

There is a couple in one house, and 
a woman in the other, who serve as 
housekeepers. But they have no author- 
ity over the girls. The girls look to Fa- 
ther Collins for that. He didn’t select 
them. They all came to him. Half of 
them have been in trouble. They range 
from the homeless and lonely to the 
“illegitimate kid whose mother took 
up with a new man and threw her out 
of the house. The kid was picked: up 
as a Vagrant.” 

The average age is about 25. The 
youngest is 16. Both her parents disap- 
peared. She now goes to continuation 
school and works, as all the others do, 
some in offices, banks, bakeries. One is 
an elevator operator at the Waldorf. 
They are from all sorts of homes, and 
all faiths. Each pays her own way. 
“Ten dollars a week, and they have a 
nice bit put aside for emergencies.” 

Once each week Father Collins has 
dinner at each house, and the girls un- 
load their gripes to him. He has a way 
of taking the sting out of their heart- 
aches. 
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William Allen White was standing in line at Columbia university to 
receive an honorary degree. The man in front of him asked him where he 
was from. “I guess I don’t belong here; I’m just a country editor from Kan- 
sas,” replied Mr. White. “I guess I don’t either,” confided his fellow degree 
feceiver. “I’m only a country doctor from Minnesota.” He was William J. 


Mayo of Rochester. 


From A Man From Kansas by David Hinshaw (Putnam, 1945), 








The Drama of 


GENERAL MIWATLOVICH 


TRAVESTY OF JUSTICE 








By 
WALTER DUSHNYCK 


[Belgrade, July 17, 1946— 
(AP)—Gen. Draja Mihailo- 
vich, once acclaimed by the 
Allied world as the organizer 
of the Yugoslav resistance 
movement, died before a fir- 
ing squad at dawn today, less 
than 48 hours after his con- 
viction on charges of treason 
and collaboration with the 
Germans. The trial of the 
Serbian-born Chetnik leader 
and his fellow defendants be- 
gan June 10 and was marked 











Condensed from America® 


ans, Baltic nationals, Slo- 
vaks, Georgians, Arme- 
nians, and others have 
received little or no rec- 
ognition from the Allies 
for fear that such might 
irk or seriously annoy 
the Red dictator. 

The case of General 
Mihailovich, from the 


time of his organization 





by partial “confessions” on 





the part of some of the prin- 

cipals. Mihailovich, however, maintained that 
he was innocent of collaboration and that he 
had fought to drive the nazis from Yugosla- 
via.] 

ENERAL Draja Mihailovich, once the 
hero leader of the Yugoslav Chet- 
niks, is a symbol of the times. Had 

history run a different course we might 
have found General MacArthur, or De 
Gaulle, or Montgomery in his stead, 
or even a mass trial of all. Ironically 


enough, General Bor-Komorowski had - 


the good fortune to be captured on the 
nazi side of the iron curtain. Mihailo- 
vich was, indeed, not alone in having 
his anti-nazi resistance movement la- 
beled “fascist” and in being heartlessly 
discarded by his allies in order to pla- 
cate the Grand Master of the Kremlin. 
_The unrelenting struggle and endless 
sacrifices of millions of Poles, Ukraini- 


of resistance, through 
the ascendancy of Tito, Stalin’s com- 
munist exponent in Yugoslavia, down 
to the treason trial and execution, is 
an instance of abandonment of prin- 
ciples on the part of the victorious 
powers. He represents the small na- 
tions of Europe, still oppressed and be- 
trayed. Shoulder to shoulder with the 
defendant at Belgrade stood the U.S. 
and Great Britain. 
The facts of the case are few and 
simple. On April 6, 1941, nazi Ger- 
many attacked Yugoslavia. Belgrade, 





the capital, fell a week later, followed 
shortly after by total collapse of the 
state. The Yugoslav government 
promptly joined the other govern 
ments-in-exile in London. 

Col. Draja Mihailovich, along with 
thousands of others, did not surrender. 


*329 W. 108th St., New York City, 25. July 6, 1946. 
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In the mountains he organized a re- 
sistance force. Upon his success, the 
government-in-exile gratefully promot- 
ed him to the rank of general and 
made him war minister. The Allies 
followed suit by recognizing him as 
a war ally. 

From 1941 until Axis defeat, he 
fought superior German-Italian forces. 
The evidence of his operations is vast. 
On March 30, 1946, the U.S. govern- 
ment addressed a note to the present 
Yugoslav government, stating that 
General Mihailovich, “without” ade- 
quate supplies, and fighting under the 
greatest hardships,” contributed® ma- 
terially with his forces to the Allied 
cause. The Committee for a Fair Trial 
for Draja Mihailovich, in New York, 
headed by such citizens.as Arthur Gar- 
field Hays, Charles Poletti, Adolph 
Berle, Theodore Kiendl, and others, 
produced depositions by American and 
British officers who had been to Gen- 
eral Mihailovich’s headquarters on offi- 
cial missions, Their depositions pro- 
duced facts, names, and figures which 
unquestionably support the conclusion 
that General Mihailovich not only did 
not collaborate with the Germans, but 
had desperately fought them to the last 
day of their stay in the Balkans. 

The American witnesses before the 
commission were: former members of 
the American military mission attach- 
ed to General Mihailovich’s headquar- 
ters; former members of the American 
military mission attached to Marshal 
Tito’s headquarters; and former mem- 
bers of the Army Air Forces grounded 
and saved by General Mihailovich’s 


insurgents in German-held Yugosla- 
via. There was neither contradiction 
nor conflict’ in their depositions. 

But the ‘most revealing testimony 
was given by Col. Robert MacDowell 
of our General Staff School, head of 
the last American military mission to 
General Mihailovich. Since his state- 
ment was approved by the War De- 
partment, it can be assumed that his 
views reflected the official stand of the 
U, S. government. 

Colonel MacDowell categorically re- 
fuited the charges brought against Gen- 
eral Mihailovich by Tito’s government, 
“A yery substantial body of evidence,” 
he wrote, “supports the conclusion, to 
which the undersigned completely sub- 
scribes, that General Mihailovich, a 
known bitter anti-nazi before the war, 
devoted himself wholeheartedly to the 
task of driving the Germans and their 
satellites out of Yugoslavia.” He stated, 
further, that it was he and not General 
Mihailovich, who arranged a meeting 
with a German emissary at Mihailo- 
vich’s headquarters, at the request of 
the German command, to discuss sur- 
render terms, This alleged collabora- 
tion was a keystone of the accusation 
against Mihailovich, and, indeed, it 
has served as an argument for Tito’s 
apologists in America, such as Stoyan 
Pribichevich, Louis Adamic, and other 
Partisan publicists. Colonel MacDow- 
ell described not only Mihailovich’s 
vast operations against the Germans, 
especially during the crucial years of 
1941-42 in North Africa, but revealed 


‘as well the sensational fact that Tito’s 


Partisans, or “National Army of Lib 
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eration,” were avoiding open clashes 
with the Germans and, instead, had 
attacked General Mihailovich’s troops 
at the moment when Mihailovich had 
ordered a general uprising against the 
Germans in February, 1944. It was at 
that time that General Mihailovich res- 
cued and saved about 600 American 
combat fliers, Colonel MacDowell gave 
his opinion of General Mihailovich’s 
guilt: “The real crime of which Gen- 
eral Mihailovich is accused is that, in 
the minds of 80% of the Yugoslav 
population, he became and remains the 
symbol of the simple, sturdy Yugoslav 
peasant resistance to tyranny, foreign 
or domestic.” 

Marshal Tito, alias Joseph Broz, is 
relatively little known in his “native” 
Yugoslavia, much less as a fighting pa- 
triot against the German and Italian 
invaders, Like Togliatti (Ercoli) in 
Italy, Thorez in France, Bierut in Po- 
land, Manuilsky in the Ukraine, Dimi- 
trov in Bulgaria, and Kuusinen in Fin- 
land, Tito was sent from the Kremlin 
to take over the communist puppet, 
Yugoslavia. Inasmuch as the Soviet 
Union was still an ally of Germany 
when the latter attacked Yugoslavia, 
it is only to be expected that the Yugo- 
slavs should accord all credit and glory 
to General Mihailovich as their real 
hero. Tito, however, had a powerful 
sponsor in Moscow. Stalin seems to 
have been astonishingly successful in 
convincing the late President Roosevelt 
and Prime Minister Churchill at Te- 
heran that Mihailovich was a traitor 
to the Allied cause. After the confer- 
ence, Mihailovich was officially drop- 
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ped by the Allies, and Tito elevated, 
This was at a time when, according to 
Colonel MacDowell, vast areas had 
been liberated and were being held by 
Mihailovich’s nationalist forces! The 
American and BBC. broadcasts, how- 
ever, obediently followed the commu- 
nist communiqués and thus helped 
foster the deception. 

It was, indeed, typical of Mihailo- 
vich to refuse to leave with the last 
American mission, preferring to re- 
main with his people and face Tito’s 
grotesque court of justice. 

Many persons who know the eff- 
ciency of courts of justice under the 
Soviet system, and who recall that 
Yugoslavia is under the tight supervi- 
sory hand of the NKVD, or rather 
OZNA, its counterpart in Yugoslavia, 
predicted that the trial against General 
Mihailovich would be a “political 
show-trial” against the U. S. and Great 
Britain. The general pattern of the 
hearings seems to confirm this hy- 
pothesis, 

Tito’s prosecution tried to prove that 
the U.S, and Great Britain, ostensibly 
supporting the Partisans, were in re 
ality undertaking a campaign to 


‘liquidate them with the help of the 


Chetniks. Actually, the Allies stopped 
sending military supplies to General 
Mihailovich after the Teheran confer 
ence. Colonel MacDowell’s deposition 
stated categorically that no Americaa 
plane that came back after picking up 
American fliers carried cargo when it 
set out, 

On another point, General Mihailo 
vich maintained that he was “but 4 
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pawn in power politics and that the 
d § U.S. and Britain had impelled him 
into the,course his Chetniks pursued.” 
.e | Furthermore, he was reported as say- 
ing that he wished to come to terms 
with the Partisans but that the British 
4 § mission under Colonel Duane Hudson 

refused to assist him; and again, that 
o- § his positive orientation toward Russia 
st | Was opposed by the Yugoslav govern- 
e. § ment-in-exile, Both American and Brit- 
, ish missions since the Teheran confer- 

ence supported Tito’s Partisans only. 
oe In a document entitled, “Trial of 
he § Mihailovich: an Analysis,” signed by 
David Martin, secretary of the Com- 





at 
yi. § mittee for a Fair Trial for Draja Mi- 
er & hailovich, it was stated that the court 


ia, fj Proceedings were wholly political. The 
ql § accused were given only a very short 
-al § time to prepare their defense. From 
zat the sketchy reports of the trial, it is 
he & cident that the presiding judges, all 
y- | amy men, were prejudiced and openly 

hostile toward Mihailovich and his 

associates. The defendants, for in- 
ply stance, remained on the stand for seven 

hours a day. The president of the court 
to | Made occasional speeches to the audi- 
the @ fice, recounting Mihailovichés “guilt.” 
ved There are strong suppositions, more- 
ral @ Over, that the defendants were sub- 
‘er. jected to physical and_ psychological 
ion Pressure. Mihailovich’s testimony was, 
can @ 2cording to thecommittee’s statement, 
up “a complex of truths, half-truths, and 
1 it @ Complete fabrication forced upon him 
by the prosecution.” Mihailovich was 
quoted as complaining, “I am very 
tired. Sometimes I am so tired that I 
say Yes when I mean No.” The be- 
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havior of the rest of the defendants, 
while not following the same pattern 
exactly, disturbingly indicated that the 
men did not act normally. As in pre- 
vious trials of outstanding Chetnik 
leaders like Kesserovich, Lukachevich, 
Slepchevich, and others, the conduct 
of the defendants led qualified experts 
to charge they had been drugged. 
General Mihailovich pleaded not 
guilty, Yet he admitted responsibility 
for so many “crimes” charged against 
him that finally his plea of not guilty 
no longer had meaning. While it seems 
that he was given a chance to defend 
his own person, the prosecution ex- 
tracted from him most important 
concessions which condemned all his 
subordinates, his entire Chetnik move- 
ment, the Yugoslav government-in- 
exile, and at the same time the govern- 
ments of the U.S. and Great Britain. 
He supposedly declared that he disap- 
proved in principle of having Ameri- 
can fliers testify in his behalf, but he 
added, “They could add much to my 
defense.” It is hard to believe that a 
man on trial for his life would refuse 
assistance of witnesses who could come 
to his rescue. He was reported, further- 
more, as complaining of losing his 
memory. For instance, he could not 
recall his first attack upon German 
troops, but did remember that the Par- 
tisans, started a resistance movement 
several days ahead of the Chetniks! 
Also, he implicated many of his com- 
manders as collaborators with the Ger- 
mans, but when asked the names of 
those who did not collaborate, Mihailo- 
vich replied, “I do not remember.” 
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Mihailovich is no more. The re- 
sourceful, inspiring Chetnik leader, 
implacable enemy of nazi Uebermen- 
schen, as well as of power-mad little 
commissars of the Red Star, has be- 
come a broken symbol of a small, 
betrayed people. 

The Soviet Union, by destroying 
Mihailovich-the-ideal and Mihailovich- 
the-man, makes an important advance 
in its program. His so-called trial was 
only one of many conducted by peo- 
ple’s courts in Bulgaria, Rumania, 
Hungary, Slovakia, Poland, Finland, 
and the Baltics. Next on the agenda 
is Metropolitan Joseph Slipy, head of 
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the Ukrainian Catholic Church, who 
will face a military court in Kiev, 
Mr. Gromyko’s undiplomatic utter. 
ances against the visiting Polish Gen. 
eral Bor-Komorowski are, in this wise, 
significant. Moscow’s obvious inten. 
tion is to remove or destroy anyone 
who was, is, or could be a potential 
enemy of the Soviet system. With an 
iron hand and by terror, all such per. 
sons, of whom General Mihailovich 
was perhaps the best known, are being 
removed in the countries behind the 
iron curtain, so that there may be 
favorable circumstances for the im 
plantation of the Soviet way of life. 
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Su story of the church bells of 
Belgium is mixed up with that of 
a curious sabotage organization, prob- 
‘ ably the only one in history to have its 
‘ mission offhcially authorized by order 
‘of an enemy secretary-general. 

As early as 1941 the Germans had 
‘taken measures preparatory to requisi- 
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By JEAN SQUILBECK 
“ Condensed from Message* 


tioning all bronze bells, and the 
tary police were investigating chur 
towers to draw up inventories showinf 
the number and sizes. No Belgian trie 
to interfere with them because f 
thought that modern war would & 
quire much bronze. However, it W. 
possible, by electrolysis, to extract tt 


*18 Av. de la Toison d’Or, Brussels, Belgium. April, 1946. Translated from the French. 
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tin, often amounting to 30% of the 
weight of the bell. Tin was necessary 
for making German automobile and 
anti-aircraft bearings. The bells were 
doomed. 

A few Belgians saw the peril. M. J. 
de Beer, future president of the “com- 
mission to safeguard the bells,” held 
preliminary meetings with one of his 
colleagues of the Royal Museum of Art 
and History. The Germans, hoping to 
have the task of gathering data made 
easier, favored De Beer in the creation 
of a Belgian organization which would 
strive to exempt the bells of true his- 
toric interest from requisition. 

The next outward development 
came in March, 1943, when the people 
of Belgium were read a pastoral letter 
from their bishops vigorously opposing 
the requisitioning decreed by the ene- 
my in violation of the Hague Conven- 
tions. 

Opposition to De Beer’s organiza- 
tion came mostly from the clergy, who 
could see through the German plan 
and were above all anxious to avoid 
any appearance of collaboration. Only 
after being privately assured that De 
Beer’s organization would really be 
one of sabotage and after seeing the 
plans, did Cardinal van Roey allow any 
of his flock to take part in it. 

The task ahead was not easy. The 
fight would be against the well-organ- 
ized Kunstschiitz. German professors 
on its staff had already had the experi- 
ence of requisitioning the bells of their 
own country, and were proving to:be 
very strict in their operations in Bel- 
gium. The Belgians had an advantage 
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in possessing an inventory of all the 
bells of Belgium, drawn up during the 
ist World War under direction of Car- 
dinal Mercier. Their main worry was 
to get to particular localities ahead of 
the Germans. 

Each bell was marked, by agreement 
with the Germans, with a number 
designating the province from which 
it came, its number on the national 
inventory and a letter indicating its 
approximate age, Thus A meant it was 
made after 1850; B, after 1790; C, after 
1725; and D, before 1725. 

In most instances, the Belgian com- 
mission was able to save bells of ex- 
traordinary interest, while in Germany, 
Italy, and most of the occupied coun- 
tries, nearly all bells were sacrificed 
without much discrimination. Strange 
to say, the Germans, who take first 
place in the history of music, were 
most inflexible to any argument of- 
fered to preserve a bell because of its 
musical value. Many tuned clusters of 
bells, whose voices were in such happy 
accord as to make virtually impossible 
any reconstruction of the same quality, 
were pitilessly sacrificed. 

According to the German regula- 
tions, each church could keep only one 
bell weighing not more than 880 
pounds. Towns whose churches had 
no such bell were left without any 
means of calling the people to church 
functions. In spite of the opposition of 
the Cardinal and the Belgian commis- 
sion, many of the D bells were taken 
under this regulation. 

The military government -had made 


a great show of generosity in- promis- 
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ing not to disturb the carillons. This 
exemption did preserve many valuable 
bells, although as a matter of fact the 
carillons. were often outweighed. by 
clusters of bells which were confis- 
cated. But one of the ruses of the Bel- 
gian commission was to get to a par- 
ticular locality ahead of the Germans 
and put the regular parish, bells into 
a carillon where they had never been 
before. Tons of metal were thus kept 
from the Germans, 

The Germans were also surprised by 
the great number, of carillons found. 
There were, apparently, many more 
than they had on their list, which had 
been drawn up before the war by an 
American specialist in carillons. The 
discrepancy was caused largely by op- 
eratives of the Belgian commission, 
who would attach a keyboard, rollers, 
cables and hammers to the ordinary 
parish-church cluster of bells. .Since 
materials were hard to come by, once 
the Germans had exempted a group 
of bells thus equipped, all the accou- 
trements would be removed and.set up 
in a place the Germans had not yet 
visited, 

There was one cluster of bells which 


would have furnished the enemy with’ 


ten tons of metal. Confiscation had al- 
ready been decreed. Just before the 
actual seizing, a protest was made to 
the German office in Brussels against 
the destruction of the “historic caril- 
lon.” The “history” was contained in 
a voluminous dossier which | told, 
among other things, of a fire which 
had ravaged the carillon 100 years be- 
fore. It had never been completely 
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restored, the “history” went on, but to 
prove its use as a carillon there was 
submitted. with the protest a whole 
repertory of compositions so written 
that they could be played on the caril- 
lon despite its missing notes. The clus 
ter had been. transformed to an imper- 
fect carillon before. the Germans 
actually saw what was there, and the 
repertory had been composed by the 
local professor of, music. Unhappily, 
the curé of the place never had the 
pleasure of hearing his pseudo carillon § 
played in honor of the English who 
liberated his town. The bells were still 
there, but the curé was arrested before 
the liberation and no one has heard 
what became of him. 

Permission. had. been obtained to 
bury bells antedating 1450 to guard 
them against possible war damage. 
When air raids endangered the one 
bell per town allowed the people, they 
were authorized to bury that, too. The 
Belgian commission then proceeded on 
the principle, “to err is human,” and 
usually through some error in bell in- 
ventories it was always the hugest bells 
that got buried. It never occurred to 
the Germans to dig up the bells and 
check sizes and ages. All in all, the] 
Belgians kept from a fourth to a third 
of the available metal out of German | 
hands, 

The work was amusing but danger 
ous. It had to be done in secret, us 
at night, and extreme care taken so the 
bells would not sound accidentally, 
Germans would appear if that hap 
pened at night, and in the daytime 
the population would gather at any ut 
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usual sound) of 'the ‘bells, to demon- 
strate agaifst what they would think 
was the work of German expropria- 
tors. It was bad enough when the 
Belgian commission ‘could count on 
the help of the clergy, but their work 
was even more dangerous when the 
bells in question: were civic property. 
In such instances, they sometimes had 
to entrust their dangerous secrets to 
new burgomasters in whom their con- 
fidence was not absolute. 

Firm in the hope of eventual Allied 
victory, the Belgian commission, went 
on to make sure that any bells still 
held but not melted and electrolyzed 
by the Germans at the war’s end would 
be returned to their proper owners. 
All the curés were asked to submit lists 
of the bells that they had before the 
requisitions began; from the lists thus 
compiled the commission was able to 
submit information to the conquering 
Allied armies on the true ownership 
of collections of bells that might other- 
wise have been taken by them as legiti- 
mate war booty. 

A year after the liberation, M. de 
Beer went to Hamburg and arranged 
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fot the repatriation of a group of 789 
bells weighing altogether 623 tons. A 
month later when the steamer carrying 


~ them arrived in Antwerp, the occasion 


was observed by the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop, the diplomatic corps, the presi- 
dents of the Senate and the Chamber, 
and dozens of other high officials, 

Across the whole country the joyful 
saraband of the bells rang out. At 
Turnhout the crowd greeting the bells 
overflowed the famous Campine.. At 
Namur the bells, carried on military 
equipages, were spread out in front 
of the cathedral. In Liége a special 
police escort preceded the camions into 
town. In both Ypres and Bruges great 
celebrations were held. In Louvain the 
greatest carillon in Europe, a gift of 
the people, of the U.S, to the univer- 
sity, was played to honor the return of 
the bells. 

According to a German document, 
the Germans had taken by the end, of 
July, 1944, 4,567 bells with a weight 
estimated at 7,000 tons. Necessarily, 
the work of the commission is still 
going on, and continues, to merit the 
praise of the Church and the nation, 
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Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, in compliment to Thomas. Cardinal 
Tien, $.V.D., has coined the Chinese equivalent for the word cardinal. 
Since Cardinal Tien is the first Chinese prelate to be elevated to the Sacred 
College, there was no word in the Chinese language to describe his position. 
The term coined by Chiang Kai-shek is “hu i chiou Kiao,” meaning “purple 


robed bishop.” 


The Tablet quoted in Novena Notes (26 April ’46). 
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By EDWIN WAY TEALE 


Condensed from a book* 


Charge of the beetle brigade 


J. LADYBUG is not a bug, and SAX TR 
bout 50% of the time is Pyke e 


¥ ing viewpoint. The six-foot lady- 


not a lady. Millions of children 
have repeated the words, “Lady- 
bird, ladybird, fly away home.” 
Yet, this insect never knows a 
home. The ladybug, or ladybird 


beetle, sleeps where night over- } 


takes it. 

I watched a small red-and-black 
ladybird beetle one midsummer 
afternoon, and entered wonder- 
land. Like a tiny autogiro, the 
insect settled down on a hollyhock 


leaf, It folded its dark wings be- 
neath their enameled cases, stop- —. 
ped to nibble at some dust grains r@ 
on its forelegs, and then seemed * 


to flew down the leaf on black, 


sensation—like breathing in and 
out—this contracting and expand- 


bug, I perceived, would live in a 
world where grassblades would be 
as wide as a highway and would 
tower hundreds of feet in the air. 

While I was thus seeing things 
from a bug’s-eye viewpoint, a 
summer storm had been rolling 
nearer. As the storm broke, I rush- 


© ed for an old barn. From its door- 
» way I could see the hollyhock 


whip and sway. To the little bee- 
tle, clinging for dear life, that 
summer shower was typhoon, tor- 
nado, cloudburst all in one. Rain- 
drops as big as the creature itself 
pounded and racked the plant to 
which it clung. At every gust, the 


twinkling feet. As I watched, I be- 
gan to wonder how the world 
must appear to a ladybug; what 
the sensation would be if my six 
feet dwindled until I was hardly a 
quarter of an inch tall; if I shrank 
to a thousandth, a ten-thousandth, &% 
a hundred-thousandth, a millionth 4. 
of my present bulk. : 


iv yy, @ 


hollyhock lashed back and forth 
through an arc a hundred times 
the length of the insect. Then the 
storm passed as suddenly as it 
came. I returned to the dripping 
plant. Almost dry, the little beetle 
was crawling from the protected 
? underside of a leaf. It was safe, 
«ready to resume its search for the 
FS “wee beasties” of the insect world, 
the aphis and larvae which make 
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Then, I imagined the quarter- © 
inch insect expanding to my size, & 
with everything around it enlarg- © 
‘ing in proportion. It was a curious R&—/E< sup its diet. 


*Grassroot Jungles, 1945. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York City, 231 pp. $4. 
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Because of its never-ending warfare 
against those pests, the ladybird beetle 
is one of the best-liked insects in the 
world, In countless countries it is held 
in almost religious. veneration. Its 
names of ladybird, ladybug, ladycow, 
ladyfly, and ladycock all date. from the 
distant past and its dedication to our 
Lady, the virgin Mary. In Sweden 
ladybugs are sometimes called the vir- 
gin Mary’s golden hens, and in France 
peasants speak of them as the cows of 
the Lord. 

In England the superstitious asso- 
ciate the beetles with plentiful. crops; 
in central Europe, they imagine the 
insects bring fine weather. In northern 
Europe, they think they aid young 
women to find husbands: girls in that 
part of the world let ladybugs crawl 
about their hands in spring, saying, 
“The ladybird measures me for my 
wedding gloves.” Within the year, the 
credulous believe, they will become 
brides. One more belief of early days 
was that a crushed ladybug placed in 
a cavity would instantly stop toothache. 

In the U.S. this gaily colored little 
beetle has been given more practical 
and scientific tasks to do, Experiment- 
ers found that its bill of fare contains 
such agricultural pests as bean thrips, 
scale insects, aphis, the larvae of the 
asparagus beetle, red spiders, alfalfa 
weevils, the eggs of the Colorado pota- 
to beetle, and chinch bugs. Thus, in 
many sections of the country and espe- 
cially in the Northwest and California, 
ladybirds are collected and distributed 
to work for the farmer and orchardist. 

This has given rise to one of the 
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queerest jobs in the world, that of the 
“ladybug prospector.” Just as gold 
prospectors search the mountains for 
ore, they hunt ladybug “mines.” In the 
East and Middle West, the insects 
often hibernate under haystacks. But 
on the Pacific slope millions of them 
flock to the high Sierra Nevada moun- 
tains, where they winter in great 
masses, 

A few years ago one insect bonanza 
was discovered in the mountains 4,000 
feet above sea level. On a V-shaped 
tract where two gullies joined, a lady- 
bug prospector found a mass of beetles 
estimated at more than 750 million. 
The spot, hardly larger than a city lot, 
appeared to be a hibernating place 
which had been in use for years. As 
far as the discoverer could dig into the 
ground, the soil was composed of the 
remains of dead beetles. No birds or 
ants were seen near the site. One theory 
is that the insects make their strange 
migration to the mountaintops so that 
they can hibernate without being dis- 
turbed by natural enemies. 

Forest rangers are always on the 
alert for these natural refrigerators 
where ladybugs lie dormant through 
winter. When they discover a “mine,” 
they report it to the nearest Depart- 
ment of Agriculture official, who sends 
men to collect the beetles. The lady- 
bugs are transported in boxes or sacks, 
like grain. Usually the containers are 
partially filled with excelsior or hay to 
prevent the insects from packing tco 
closely. Until spring arrives, the col- 
lected ladybugs are kept in refrigera- 
tors at a constant temperature of 38° F, 
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On sunny days they are sometimes 
taken out for an hour or so to enable 
the light to check fungus growths 
which otherwise might form on them. 

Even with the greatest care, how- 
ever, the mortality of the handled in- 
sects is probably as high as from 20% 
to 40%. In spring the ladybugs are 
brought out into the warm air, revived, 
and distributed to truck farmers and 
orchardists. The price fluctuates ac- 
cording to supply. At one time the rate 
was $100 a million. During a single 
year, more than 100 million ladybugs 
were distributed in the state of Wash- 
ington alone. In the Imperial valley 
of California the prescription for aphis- 
ridden fields is two ounces of ladybugs 
an acre. It takes approximately 1,500 
of the beetles to weigh an ounce. 

For a long time scientists puzzled 
over why the masses of hibernating 
beetles were not drowned when spring 
thaws turned snow into water. By 
making extensive tests in a laboratory 
at Pasadena, Cal., one experimenter 
discovered that some ladybird beetles 
could remain under water for 30 hours 
and still revive when returned to the 
open air. 

One of the most dramatic stories of 
agriculture is the classic tale of how a 
ladybug immigrant saved the Califor- 
nia citrus industry. About the turn of 
this century a new species of orange 
tree was imported from Australia. It 
brought with it a tiny stowaway, a 
curious insect called Icerya, or cottony- 
cushion scale. The latter name comes 
from the white, cushionlike masses of 
waxy material which the females make 
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to house their children. These mothers 
are among the most bizarre in the in- 
sect world. When they reach maturity, 
they shed their legs and become mere 
stationary pumps draining sap from 
the trees on which they live. Within. 
their houses of wax the minute insects 
lay their eggs, and from them come 
the next generation of scale insects. 

The cottony-cushion scourge swept 
through the orange groves of Califor- 
nia, leaving behind a trail of dead and 
dying trees. Orchardists appealed to 
the Department of Agriculture, A 
$100-million-a-year industry was at 
stake. Without a moment’s delay gov- 
ernment scientists took up the trail of 
the natural enemy which kept the 
Icerya in check in its native Australia. 
When they found it, they recognized 
it as a relative of our familiar ladybird 
beetle. For so many years had this Aus- 
tralian ladybug been dining on noth- 
ing but cottony-cushion scale that it 
would refuse to eat anything else, even 
if it starved! 

A colony of the beetles was dispatch- 
ed to America. Immediately, they fell 
upon the scale insects, consuming from 
morning until night. Each female laid 
300 eggs and the females hatching 
from them in turn laid 300 more eggs 
on reaching maturity. Within six 
months the ladybird beetles were be- 
ginning to get the situation in hand, 
and by the end of the year the danger 
was over. Since then the cottony- 
cushion scale has gained a foothold in 
New Zealand, Portugal, Syria, Italy, 
South Africa, and Egypt. In every case 
the ladybug battalions, mobilized in 
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most instances in the U. S., were sent 
to the rescue ofthe citrus trees, Each 
time, they saved the groves from de- 
struction. 

Another species of ladybird beetle 
traveled all the way from the Orient 
to California to put its huge appetite 
to work devouring a different kind of 
orchard pest, the San José scale. When 
the package containing the beetles 
reached America, all the insects except 
two were dead or dying. During the 
first summer, however, the two pro- 
duced a total of 5,000 offspring, and 
during the succeeding few seasons the 
number increased so rapidly that colo- 
nies of the helpful insects could be 
shipped to other parts of the country 
where the scale had appeared. The 
larvae of these ladybugs often consume 
six scale insects a minute when feed- 
ing. Although, according to Dr. How- 
ard, one San José female, ‘breeding 
unmolested for a single season, could 
produce 3,216,080,400 progeny, the 
attacking beetles and their larvae are a 
valuable aid in keeping the pest under 
control. 

Most ladybugs deposit their eggs in 
the midst of aphis or scale-insect clus- 
ters. The children which hatch out are 
ferocious little creatures with blue, 
black, and orange markings. They re- 
semble aphis lions in form. Born in 
the midst of a banquet, they fall to im- 
mediately, devouring the smaller in- 
sects around them. For a month or five 
weeks this continues, while the crea- 
tures molt several times and finally 
attach their tails to leaves and turn into 
blunt, light-colored chrysalises from 
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which they emerge as adult ladybugs. 

I remember once walking along a 
small creek which formed an inlet of 
the sea. Following its winding bank 
was a narrow line of high weeds. There 
ladybug life was at its peak, Never 
before nor since have I seen so many 
ladybugs, so many larvae, so many 
chrysalises. The plants were dotted 
with the insects, busily dining on clus- 
ters of aphis which covered hundreds 
of leaves. That row of plants suggested 
@ vast insect factory, humming with 
activity. 

Like the ant, the ladybird beetle 
spends much of its time in careful 
toilet. I have watched these little in- 
sects cleaning themselves for minutes 
at a time. The forelegs are gone over 
from top to bottom, every speck of dirt 
being nibbled away. Then the two rear 
legs on each side are rubbed together, 
each acting as a little whisk broom to 
sweep the other clean. 

Of the 2,000 ‘species of ladybugs 
known to science, about 150 are natives 
of the U. S. Different species have vary- 
ing numbers of dots on their backs, 
The most common is the familiar nine- 
spotted ladybird. The bright polka-dot 
dress of the beetle serves its purpose, 
just as do the flaunting colors of ‘the 
monarch butterfly. For, like the butter- 
fly, the ladybug exudes a disagreeable 
fluid which makes it undesirable’ for 
food. The conspicuous markings warn 
away enemies and preserve it from 
attacks. 

When you disturb one of these little 
creatures, it will frequently fold its legs 
and drop as though dead. For several 
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: minutes it will remain rigid, Then its 
_ little feet make their appearance, its 
legs claw the air, and it struggles to 
_ right itself. Again like the monarch 
. butterfly, it is an insect opossum, 
. skilled at feigning death. 

One terrible enemy which neither 
the feigning of death nor the exuding 
of ill-smelling fluid will deter. is the 
assassin bug. This vampire knows by 
instinct where it will find.a tiny, un- 
protected gap in the beetle’s. armor. 
Into this soft spot it thrusts its, beak, 
sucking away the blood of its victim 
and leaving only empty shell- behind. 

All beetles have biting mouth parts. 
One black sheep in the ladybug family 
has turned from killing harmful pests 
to chewing up bean plants; the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is waging war 
against it. However, all the damage 
done by this renegade is slight in com- 
parison to the valiant service rendered 
by its relatives in the fight against the 
Colorado potato beetle. 

For half a century this little striped 
beetle lived among the valleys of the 
Rocky Mountains in Colorado, dining 
on one plant alone, a species of wild 
potato. Then the pioneers began set- 
tling the valleys, planting crops, in- 
cluding potatoes. It was like spreading 
a banquet on tables miles long and 
acres wide, in front of the Colorado 
beetles. They left their sparse, wild fare 
and flocked to the promised land of 
the potato patches. 

Like fire running through dry grass, 
they spread eastward blighting the po- 
tato fields all the way to the Atlantic 
coast. The Colorado beetle, the familiar 


potato bug of every farm boy’s life, 
has become a nationwide agricultural 


Alongside the potato farmer, in his 
battle against a prolific pest, stands the 
ladybug. Its appetite for eggs and lar- 
vae of the Colorado beetle makes it one 
of the greatest natural checks.on the 
spread of the pest. 

My interest in. insects probably grew 
out of early experiences with the de- 
spised. potato beetle. It had reached 
Indiana long before I arrived on the 
scene, and many boyhood: days were 
spent down by Gunder’s lane picking 
potato bugs. Neighborhood opinion at 


the time was that stopping in the proc- 


ess of eradicating six-legged pests to 
watch the fascinating insect life around 
was an agricultural sin of the first mag- 
nitude, 

Even now, when I spend spare hours 
watching the insects, a haunting emo- 
tion of guilt sometimes creeps. out of 
the remote past, a feeling that I should 
be ashamed in the rush of mighty 
events to be a peerer into wormholes, 
a friend of the ephemera. Yet such 
moods pass as quickly as they come. 
For the insects merit far more atten- 
tion than they receive. The story of 
their existence runs like an unbroken 
thread through history. The scarabs of 
the Nile are the same now as they were 
in the days of the Ptolemies, The bee 
of the present is no different from that 
chosen for his crest by Napoleon. Civ- 
ilizations rise and fall, wars begin and 
end, political parties wax and wane. 
But the insects, to which we give but a 
passing thought, continue unchanged. 
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STACY V. JONES. 
Condensed from Liberty* 


Ince Cxare-Boothe Luce was willand tothe abundant grace of God. 


baptized by Msgr. Fulton. J. 
Sheen last February, there have been 
enough rumored conversions of the 
sophisticates to fill a moderate-sized 
church, 

The list of his headline converts be- 
gan in 1933 with Col. Horace Mann of 
Washington, descendant of the edu- 
cator and himself a Southern Republi- 
can credited with swinging several 
states away from’ Al Smith into the 
1928 Hoover column. Others were 
Heywood Broun, liberal writer; Henry 
Ford II, young motorcar manufactur- 
er; Congresswoman Luce; and Louis 
F, Budenz, former managing editor of 
New York’s communist Daily Worker. 
Budenz, who had renounced his Cath- 
olic faith, returned under Monsignor 
Sheen’s instruction. 

John Moody, the financial authority, 
attributed to Monsignor Sheen’s first 
book his own: decision to become a 
Catholic. There are many others less 
well known ‘tothe public. 

The monsignor disclaims credit for 
his successes. He says he only. tills the 
soil, and the Lord drops the seed; says 
all conversions are due. only to good 


His success with the intellectual 
skeptics can be traced to the fact that 
he is a philosopher, eloquent and mag- 
netic. Holder of half a dozen degrees 
from European and American univer- 
sities and author of. more. than. 20 
books, technical and popular, he can 
present faith asa simple, emotional 
matter or turn with ease to science and 
the most abstruse theology. The more 
complicated and intellectual the candi- 
date, the greater his need fora priest 
who is a scholar and philosopher. 

In his eulogy at the funeral of Hey- 
wood Broun, Monsignor Sheen ‘said 
that in their first conversation Broun 
spent about 45 minutes telling why he 
thought the Church would not want 
him and why he wanted to become a 
member. It is his practice to let people 
“talk themselves out” in this way at the 
first couple of interviews, They have 
to overcome old prejudices, and they 
fear they will have to give up certain 
things to become Catholics—in Broun’s 
case, his liberalism. At subsequent in- 
terviews he explains the Catholic:faith. 
In Broun’s case there were 90 hours of 
imstruction overtwo and a half months, 
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during which he was urged te put any » 


questions and express any doubts. 

No single pattern fits all cases. Colo- 
nel Mann was attracted by one of Mon- 
signor Sheen's radio addresses, and 
asked a friend to introduce them. 
Three months of instruction followed, 
and both Colonel and Mrs. Mann were 
baptized by him in Washington. 

Henry Ford II met him in 1940 

through Mr. and Mrs. James Francis 
McDonnell, parents of his fiancée and 
prominent Catholics. After several 
months of instruction; and before his 
marriage, Monsignor Sheen baptized 
him. 
Clare Boothe Luce went to hear him 
preach in New York on the Christmas 
following Pearl Harbor. Afterward she 
went to the rectory and met him brief- 
ly. It was four years before she saw 
him again. But in those years she made 
a deep study’ of religions. When she 
decided on the Catholic Church, she 
felt that the Rev. Dr. Sheen, the phi- 
losopher, could best answer her ques- 
tions. ‘ ' 
Prospective Catholics usually have 
preliminary discussions with Catholic 
relatives or friends or parish priests. 
Broun once referred to his as a “com- 
muter’s conversion” because he got 
tired of reading papers on the train 
and started thinking. 

The monsignor is as proud of his 
humble converts, including his colored 
cook, as of the celebrities. He keeps'no 
tabulation of his converts lest he be 
tempted to regard the total as a per- 
sonal triumph, but there were at least 
50 last Easter, and often ten a day are 
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reperted in his enormous -correspond- 
ence. 
Regarded by some associates as the 


outstanding clerical speaker of the 20th 


century, he has taken’ full advantage 
of the radio to number his audiences 
in the millions. For I7 years he has 
been most popular speaker on the 
Catholic. Hour, broadcast by 100 sta- 
tions. He has preached or lectured in 
most American cities. 

Although people are acquainted 
with him everywhere, few know Mon- 
signor Sheen intimately. Around his 
spectacular conversions of confirmed 
unbelievers and such of his charities 
as are known, there has grown up a 
considerable Sheen legend. 

He first began attracting American 
public attention in London. In 1925.a 
Washington doctor, then a college stu- 
dent on vacation, attended a service in 
Westminster cathedral with his uncle. 
They listened. toa moving sermon, and 
the uncle, a great admirer of the Eng- 
lish, grew enthusiastic about the young 
preacher. “You won’t hear anything 
like that im the States,” he said. 

They asked who the preacher was, 
and were told he was a Father Fulton 
J. Sheen of Peoria, Ill. His: first book, 
expanded from a thesis he wrote at the 
University of Louvain, had just been 
published with an introduction by Gil- 
bert K. Chesterton. 

The monsignor doesn’t bother to 
correct what people write about him. 
If the newspapers misquote him, he 
doesn’t send a correction, Those who 
want to write about him usually can’t 
get an interview. 
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The situation has its comic aspects. 
Two Catholic magazines within the 
last year printed’ a: statement that he 
played the piano. That brought him 
thousands of sheets of music from ad- 
mirers and hopeful composers. He does 
have a piano and can pick out a few 
bars of an old family favorite with two 
fingers, but he can’t read’a note. 

Another bit of legend is that he is 
small and frail. Actually, he is of me- 
dium height, and at 51 is well built, 
ruddy, and active. Twice a week, when 
weather permits, he plays tennis for a 
half hour with the pro at Washington’s 
Columbia Country club, and plays a 
very fair game. He can still jump over 
the net. 

It is true that five years ago he went 
to a hospital to recover from overwork. 
But only a strong man could stand the 
pace he sets for himself. He lives an 
abstemious life, neither smoking nor 
drinking, and eating carefully. He 
rises early, celebrates Mass in his pri- 
vate chapel, and starts.a long morning 
of work. In addition to time for Mass 
and the breviary, he spends an hour 
of meditation in his chapel, or in a 
church, if he is away on one of his 
frequent trips. 

The Sheen residence is an attractive 
white brick house of modern design, 
largely his own, on a dead-end street 
in northwest Washington, next to the 
home of Thomas (Tommy the Cork) 
Corcoran. Inside, it is entirely modern, 
with brilliant color and glass. A spiral 
staircase leads from the basement to 
the second floor. Two of the three bed- 
rooms are occupied by fellow faculty 
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members from the Catholic University 
of America. 

In the chapel, by special dispensation 
from the Vatican, Monsignor Sheen 
and his fellow priests, Father Patrick 
Skehan, assistant professor of Semitic 
languages, and Father William J. Mc- 
Donald of the philosophy department, 
have the privilege of -agnchi the 
Blessed Sacrament. 

The household includes vere dogs. 
Last year the eldest, an English setter 
named Lord Cholomondeley (Chum- 
ley), looked as tf he wouldn’t survive, 
and Monsignor Sheen bought a white 
Pyrenees. A thoughtful friend at the 
same time sent him a St. Bernard pup- 
py. The Pyrenees rejoices in the name 
of Siotcain, which is Gaelic for Sheen 
and is pronounced Sechawn. The pup- 
py, now grown, is called simply Ber- 
nard of Menthon. 

The Sheen telephone is unlisted and 
the address carefully guarded, to pro- 
tect him from floods of calls and callers. 
But anybody can reach him by mail. 
Only the letters without signatures and 
addressés are thrown away unread, 

Nominally, Monsignor Sheen is a 
teacher of philosophy at Catholic uni- 
versity. Actually, his outside activities 
are now his principal work. As a 
preacher he is so popular that many 
engagements have to be made two 
years in advance. At the university his 
two classes a week are crowded. 

The family was Irish on both sides, 
and Fulton Sheen has always been 
proud of his ancestry. Of the four boys, 
he was the only one to become a priest. 
One became a doctor, another a law- 
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yer, and the third. not exactly a mer- 
chant chief, but a Coca-Cola executive, 

After attending Spalding Institute, 
a Catholic high school, young Fulton 
enrolled in 1913 at St. Viator college. 
Here he specialized, in oratory and 
English, and began his religious studies 
in St. Viator’s seminary. These studies 
he finished at St. Paul seminary, St. 
Paul, Minn., and was ordained in 1919, 

Postgraduate study followed at the 
Catholic University of America; Lou- 
vain, Belgium; Angelico university in 
Rome; the Sorbonne in Paris; and Ox- 
ford, England. At Louvain he was 
made Agrégé en Philosophie, a degree 
beyond Ph.D. In 1925 he was the first 
American to win the Cardinal Mercier 
prize in philosophy. 

After preaching at St. Patrick’s, 
Soho Square, in London, Father Sheen 
was invited to preach at Westminster 
and to teach at St. Edmund’s college, 
the theological seminary of the diocese. 
On his return to the U.S, in 1926, he 
was assigned as assistant pastor of St. 
Patrick’s, once Peoria’s bon-ton parish, 
While he went ahead with his parish 
work, he received invitations to teach 
at several colleges, but did not apply 
for a transfer. After eight months, his 
superior, Bishop E. M. Duna, tele- 
phoned him. 

“I promised you as a professor to the 
Catholic university three years ago,” 
he said, “but I was afraid that the suc- 
cess you had in Europe might have 
gone to your head. I wanted to see if 
you were obedient. You've been.a good 
boy; so run along and teach now.” 

Every summer until the war, Dr. 
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Sheen returned to Europe to preach 
and lecture in London, Glasgow, and 
on the Continent. His years abroad 
brought him close friendship. with 
Eugenio Cardinal Pacelli, the papal 
Secretary of State, now. Pope Pius XII. 
In 1934. Pope Pius XI made him a 
Papal Chamberlain with the title. of 
Very Reverend Monsignor. The next 
year he was advanced to the rank of 
Domestic Prelate. 

In 1930 the radio appealed to Mon- 
signor Sheen as fulfilling Christ’s in- 
junction to “preach from the house- 
tops.” In a series each spring, usually 
ending on Easter, he offers the. cer- 
tainties of the Church in an uncertain 
world, and many thousands write him 
for information on joining the Church, 
for advice, or for comfort. This year 
his 12 broadcasts brought him an aver- 
age of 6,000 letters each. Last year, 
when. he offered to send a rosary to 
anyone who did not have one, he re- 
ceived and answered, as a result of the 
single broadcast, some 50,000 requests. 
When a broadcast several years ago 
brought him 35,000 letters, a statisti- 
cian computed his audience as at least 
174 million. 

‘Notable in this year’s mail has been 
the number of broken-marriage cases. 
It is not unusual for the monsignor to 
dictate 50 letters of advice on marriage 
matters in one evening. His postage 
bill alone is $800 a year. 

He gives away thousands of books, 
and appeals for more material gifts are 
countless and varied, coming from as 
far as India. A man wrote him from 
Brooklyn asking for an overcoat. Mon- 
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signor Sheen told the Catholic Chari- 
ties in Brooklyn to buy the man a coat 
if-he needed one, and to send the bill 
to Sheen. Catholic Charities reported 
that the man didn’t need an overcoat, 
but only wanted to see whether the 
monsignor would give him one. 

After being taken in on several ap- 
peals, Monsignor Sheen finally put 
himself in the hands of Bishop T. J. 
Toolen of Alabama. As his great inter- 
est is in the South, especially among 
the Negroes, the arrangement works 
well. He delivers lectures, and the fees 
go to Bishop Toolen, who can easily 
verify the need. 

The extent of Monsignor Sheen’s 
charities is unknown, but a single gift 
mentioned in a Catholic paper was 
$6,000. He is helping a number of can- 
didates for the priesthood. He also has 
provided chapels and trailer chapels in 
Alabama, North Carolina, and Texas. 
Closest to his heart is the Blessed Mar- 
tin de Porres maternity hospital for 
Negro women at Mobile, which he 
founded, He is trying now to raise 
$440,000 for a new hospital and train- 
ing school, for colored nurses, and 
there’s no doubt he'll get it. 

In his charities he is aided by gifts 
from friends and radio listeners, in 
addition to his own lecture fees and 
royalties. In 1938, Mrs. William J. Bab- 
ington Macaulay willed him 2% of 
her residuary estate. She left a like 
amount to the then Cardinal Pacelli. 
Monsignor Sheen spent his share to 
build churches for colored people in 
the South. 

Some say that when Fulton Sheen 


entered the Church the stage lost a 
great actor, A layman remarked that 
Maurice Evans could not make a better 
entrance into New York City’s St. Pat- 
rick’s pulpit than Monsignor Sheen, 
although he only observes rubrical di- 
rections, While the congregation is 
settling back in the pews, he enters 
from the back of the sanctuary, accom- 
panied by an acolyte. The two kneel 
before the main altar for a minute or 
two while the organ plays softly. Mon- 
signor Sheen then goes before the 
throne of the Cardinal and bows, then 
does the same before the celebrant of 
the Mass seated opposite. Thence he 
proceeds to the pulpit, and as he rises 
to the last step an overhead light goes 
on, presumably pressed by the acolyte. 
The effect is like that of .a spotlight. 
The monsignor is a master of the re- 
strained gesture to aid his dramatic 
delivery. 

Monsignor Sheen does not shrink 
from public argument. It was in a 
brush with Dr. Albert Einstein over 
theology that he first came in contact 
with Heywood Broun. Einstein, in a 
newspaper article, urged a “cosmic re- 
ligious sense” as a substitute for what 
he called “the religion of fear” and the 
“social or moral idea of God.” Mon- 
signor Sheen declared that Dr. Einstein 
had strayed out of his special field and 
should have left the s out of his cos- 
mical theory. Broun criticized Sheen 
and turned over a column to Sheen’s 
reply. 

One of the most vigorous and artic- 
ulate exponents of the Church's atti-: 
tude, Monsignor Sheen has been par-, 
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ticularly outspoken on the treatment 
of ecclesiastics in Russia, Poland, Ger- 
many, Spain, and Mexico. He has al- 
ways frankly classed nazism, fascism, 
and communism as equally dangerous: 
“The only difference between. these 
three forms of totalitarianism is the 
difference between burglary, larceny, 
and stealing.” 

He professes a deep affection for the 
Russian people, and is known to be 


‘frequently in touch with clergy and 
laymen of the Russian Orthodox 
church, but the Russian government 


and the communist party are anathema 
to him. _He would not attend the 
World’s Fair in New York until the 
second year, when the Russian exhibit 
had been removed, Recently he said 
that unless there was a moral regenera- 
tion of the world, we could expect a 
war with Russia within 15 years. 


ae 


Answers to “Ecclesiastical Vocabulary” 


(Page 55) 


Smal] flask or cruet for water, wine or holy oils. 

Chapel or room for prayer, especially for private devotions. 

Living quarters of a convent or monastery; monastic life. 

Small candlestick carried by a minister at a prelate’s Mass. 

Monstrance in which the. Host is placed for adoration, as at Benediction. 
Outer vestment worn by subdeacon at a solemn Mass. 

Form of liturgical prayer consisting of invocations with responses. 

Title of honor given to prelates by the Holy See. 

Staff carried by bishop, symbolizing office of pastor of the diocese. 


1 
2. 
3, 
4. 
5, 
6. 
7, 
8. 
9, 


Square cap with projections above the crown, the headdress of diocesan 

clergy and the clergy of congregations and societies. 

. Official Bible of the Catholic Church, the official Latin text of the Bible. 

. The body of ecclesiastical:rulers according to rank. 

. Large exposed beam across front of sanctuary, supporting a crucifix. 

. Small box, casket, or shrine for relics. 

. Wide band of cloth worn over the habit of a monk or nun and hanging 
down in front and back; badge of membership in an Order, consisting 
of two small squares of cloth joined by strings and worn over the shoulders. 

. Prescribed form or manner of conducting a ceremony; a formal or cere- 
monial act of the liturgy. 

. Days of public supplication and prayer, including litanies and processions. 

. Incense container, so called because it is often made in the shape of a boat. 

. Kneeling bench; prayer bench used by priests and bishops in the sanctuary. 

. Outer vestment used by deacon at a solemn Mass. 





Witness of “Nature’s Quarterback” 


- By 
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HE FEATHER is one of the most 

perfect structures in the world. In 
a single pinion from an eagle’s wing 
there are nearly. a million different 
parts. Most important are the barbules 
which give the feather its essential 
character both as an organ of flight 
and as a covering preserving the heat 
of the body. Each barbule is built up 
of many thousands of cells, varying 
considerably in form and powers of 
cohesion, in order to give the exact 
strength, elasticity and continuity to 
the whole web, 

“The whole,” says Professor J. 
Arthur Thompson, “is a sail that 
strikes the wind firmly and yet elasti- 
cally, not letting the air through the 
web and yet not getting broken. It 
enormously increases the bird’s power 
of rowing in the air, and yet adds little 
to the weight. As long as it is growing, 
it is fed; when the constitutionally or- 
dained limit is reached, it stops grow- 
ing and does not die too quickly. When 
it dies, it is molted off and a new one 
takes its place, often just in time for 
the migratory journey, when frayed 
feathers might be dangerously inef- 
fective. And this is not nearly all, for 


FEATHER 


Speaks 





the feather is difficult to. wet, forms 
part of an admirable non-conducting 
robe conserving the precious animal 
heat, and is often so colored that it 
gives its possessor a garment of in- 
visibility. We may also admire the neat 
way in which the feathers are adjusted 
when the wing is raised for the next 
stroke, so that energy is economized 
just as in rowing. And even the fallen 
feather may. form part of the best 
quilts for keeping the young ones snug 
within the nest.” 

To secure an insight into the coordi- 
nation of processes needed to attain 
the finished structure of a feather, it 
is necessary to investigate forces guid- 
ing the thousands of cells in forming 
its different parts. Alfred Russell Wal- 
lace, the great English scientist, in his 
monumental work, The World of Life, 
penetrates beyond the surface of ex- 
ternal adjustments, and comes to grips 
with the problem of the directive prin- 
ciple guiding the infinitesimally small 
particles of a cell. This is the crux of 
the whole problem of purpose in living 
nature. . 

“Now,” he points out, “each feather 
‘grows’ as we say, out of the skin, each 
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one from a small group of cells, which 
must be formed and nourished by the 
blood, and is reproduced each year to 
replace that which falls away at molt- 
ing time. But the same blood supplies 
material for every other part of the 
body, muscles, bones, viscera, skin, 
nerves, brain. What, then, is the selec- 
tive or directing power which extracts 
from the blood the exact constituents 
to form here bone-cells, there muscle- 
cells, there again feather-cells, each of 
which possesses such totally distinct 
properties? And when those cells, or 
rather, perhaps, the complex molecules 
of which each kind of cell is formed, 
are separated at a special point, what is 
the constructive power which welds 
them together, as it were, in one place 
into solid bone, in another into the 
extremely light, strong, elastic material 
of the feather? 

“Yet again, what is the nature of the 
power which determines that every 
separate feather shall always ‘grow’ 
into its exact shape? For no two feath- 
ers of the 20 or more which form each 
wing, or those of the tail, or even of 
the thousands on the whole body, are 
exactly alike (except as regards the 
pairs on opposite sides of the body), 
and many of them are modified in the 
strangest way for special purposes. 
Again, what directive agency deter- 
mines the distribution of the coloring 
matter (also conveyed by the blood) 
so that each feather shall take its exact 
share in the production of the whole 
pattern and coloring of the bird, which 
is immensely varied, yet always sym- 
metrical as a whole, and has always 
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a purpose,-either of concealment, rec- 
ognition, or sexual attraction in the 
time and place suited to the species? 

“In none of the volumes on the . 
physiology of animals that I have con- 
sulted can I find ahy attempt whatever 
to grapple with this fundamental ques- 
tion of a directive power. To me, not 
all that has been written about the 
properties of protoplasm or the innate 
forces of the cell, neither the physio- 
logical units of Herbert Spencer, the 
pangenesis hypothesis of Darwin, nor 
the continuity of the germ-plasm of 
Weismann, throws the least glimmer 
of light on this great problem: Each of 
them, especially the last, helps us re- 
alize to a slight extent the nature and 
laws of heredity, but leaves the great 
problem of the nature of the forces 
at work in growth and reproduction 
as mysterious as ever. Modern physi- 
ologists have given us a vast body of 
information on the structure of the 
cell, the extreme complexity of the 
processes which take place in the fer- 
tilized ovum, and the exact nature of 
the successive changes up to the stage 
of maturity. But on the forces at work 


-and the power which guides those 


forces in building up the whole organ, 
we find no enlightment.” 

Wallace’s frank recognition of the 
essential problem and his attempt at 
least to study it are in pleasant contrast 
to the superficial manner in which so 
many biologists have glossed over the 
matter, either ignoring it altogether or ° 
using euphemistic phrases which only 
apparently explain. When their phrases 
are scrutinized, however, it will be 
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found that, they leave the essential 
problem of the principle, which guides 
the movements of the . infinitesimal 
molecules within the cells in the deft 
performance of their appointed tasks, 
completely untouched. 

The achievement of the principle di- 
recting the movements of billions of 
molecules in building a feather far 
transcends the genius and power of 
man. Man, who can build such majestic 
structures of architecture as the Rheims 
cathedral and the Empire State build- 
ing, is incapable, however, of building 
a feather that falls from a. sparrow’s 
wing. With all the tools in his labora- 
tory he is unable to reproduce the 
architectural achievement of the mys- 
terious principle hidden within the 
depths of the living cell. . 

Efforts to discover the nature of this 
principle, catalogue it, and plumb the 
depths of its mysterious being have 
constituted one of the most alluring 
problems in. the history of human 
thought. Far back in the time of the 
ancient Greeks, Aristotle wrestled with 
this problem, calling the principle that 
vivifies matter an entelechy, a term 
still in our language after 23 centuries, 
The ancient Stoic philosophers fre- 
quently referred to this principle as the 
logoi spermatikai. St. Augustine and 
the early Christian philosophers, seek- 
ing to discover the principle which 
guided meferia prima to higher stages 
in the evolutionary process, termed it 
the ratio semindlis. 

Hegel speaks of a “plastic instinct,” 
an unconscious purposive activity, be- 
wusstlose Zwecktétigkeit, which “acts 
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without consciousness with a view to 
an end.” Blumenbach refers to this di- 
rective principle as the Bildungstrieb 
or the nisus formativus, Miller styles 
it simply “organic force”; Cudworth 
calls it “plastic nature”; Virchow, “in- 
ner necessity”; Nageli, Vervollkom- 
mungsprinzip or “tendency to progres- 
sive development.” In his Geschichte 
des Materialismus, F, A. Lange speaks 
of “the mystical domination of the part 
by the whole,” apparently having in 
mind the principle which General J. 
C. Smuts has popularized under the 
label “holism.” 

Hans Driesch returns to the entel- 
echy of Aristotle, describing it as “an 
agent sui generis, non-material and 
non-spatial, but acting ‘into’ space, so 
to speak.” In the philosophy of Henri 
Bergson, it becomes the évolution cré- 
atrice, while Robinet terms it idée 
génératrice. Among the neo-vitalists, 
it is frequently referred to as the élan 
vital or “vital principle.” One recog- 
nizes the same principle in the works 
of the botanist, Reinke, under the term 
“steersmen of the energies,” in, the 
writings of Moore as “biotic force.” It 
can be identified with the “constella- 
tions of energy” of Weismann, and 
with the “biophors” or “determinants” 
of recent writers in biology. 

The very fact that it has cropped out 
under so many different names in the 
writings of thinkers in all ages and 
races points unmistakably to.the reality 
of such a principle or Power—call it 
what you will—which is the guiding 
genius in all vital activity, Literature! 
on the subject shows the impossibility 
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of ever coming to close grips with the 
problem of the distinctive nature of 
life without postulating some such 
principle as has appeared under so 
many different labels. 

The writers who use such terms as 
“biotic force,” “steersmen of the ener- 
gies,” “coordinations of matter,” bring 
in the very element they openly profess 
to exclude. For unless these terms im- 
ply a directive principle, coordinating 
the movements of the protons and 
electrons of living matter to the attain- 
ment of the distinctive operations of 
life, they are absolutely meaningless. 

In seeking to make clear to under- 
graduate students the meaning of a 
directive principle in nature’s opera- 
tions, I have found the following anal- 
ogy helpful. 

“The football team is playing a cru- 
cial game, executing forward passes, 
line bucks, and sweeping end runs, 
with each player trying desperately to 
take out an opponent from the play. 

“A visiting foreigner,” I continued, 
“is watching the game. He doesn’t un- 
derstand football, but seeing the mar- 
velous teamwork, the skillful coordina- 
tion of the line with the backs, all 
adapted to enable the ball carrier to 
advance farther into the opponent's 
territory, he inquires, “What is it that 
guides those 11 players in cooperating 
so harmoniously, enabling them to 
work as a single unit? What is the 
guiding or directive principle behind 
all those complicated and tricky forma- 
tions?’” 

I called on one of the students to 
sanswer, 


September 


“Professor,” he said, “I. wish all 
questions in our class were as easy. The 
answer is: the quarterback. He calls 
the signals, directs the play, chooses 
the strategy; and, in accordance with 
the signals he calls, every player docs 
his particular job,” 

“Then, for the sake of clearness,” I 
added, “we can call the directive prin- 
ciple guiding the activities of the atoms 
in a blade of grass or in a feather na- 
ture’s quarterback.” 

“If the universally accepted principle 
of logic be true, that one may ascertain 
something of the nature of a being 
from its activities, then we are obliged 
to say from a study of distinctly vital 
activity that somewhere in the universe 
is a Supreme Intelligence, since His 
laws are written indelibly into the mar- 
velously coordinated activities which 
effect the phenomenon of life, even in 
the lowest unit of organized proto- 
plasm in a microscopic amoeba. If the 
process of building a feather, previous- 
ly described, does not imply coordina- 
tion, arrangements of parts to attain a 
definite end, then we confess to a com- 
plete failure to understand the mean- 


_ing of such words. If the harmonious 


coordination of millions of protons and 
electrons in a single protoplasmic cell, 
all working toward the production of 
another cell to serve a somewhat differ- 
ent purpose, does not imply purpose 
and plan, then such do not exist any- 
where in the universe. If the purpose 
and plan do not imply intelligence, 
then the laws of human reasoning do 
not reflect the realities of the external 
universe and the structure of the hu 
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man mind is so constitutionally defec- 
tive as-to preclude all possibility of 
attaining truth*of any kind—which 
would spell universal skepticism for 
mankind. 

The validity of this reasoning does 
not in any way hinge upon the pres- 
ence of an extraphysical element in the 
vital process. Neither would its validity 
be impaired if scientists should discov- 
er the secret of this vital process and 
succeed in reproducing in their labora- 
tories the complex maneuvers whichthe 
molecules spontaneously go through in 
the vast laboratory of nature. Nor does 
its validity depend upon the continued 
inability of scientists to explain life in 
terms of merely physical and chemical 
forces, For the operation of those com- 
plex forces would still require physical 
laws deftly coordinated one with an- 
other, and dovetailed in turn with 
chemical laws; such laws would con- 
stitute supreme evidence of order and 
purpose and therefore of an Intelli- 
gence somewhere behind the function- 
ing of their complicated network. 

Trace back the links in the chain of 
instrumental, physical, and chemical 
causes, and at the end of the sequence, 
the human mind always discovers a 
Cause to which it is necessary to assign 
intelligence on the basis of its pur- 
Posive activity. 

“Let the chain of secondary causes 
be ever so long,” as Lavington has 
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pointed out, “the oie link is always 
in God’s hand.” For a Being who has 


fashioned the laws of nature and who 
- directs by His all-encompassing power 


the movements of the protons and elec- 
trons within the nucleus of the living 
cell, as well as the movements of the 
stars in their appointed orbits, is sub- 
stantially what we mean by God. Ree- 
ognizing God’s power manifested in 
every particle of matter, animate or 
inanimate, Theodore Parker aptly de- 
clared: “The universe, broad and deep 
and high, is a handful of dust which 
God enchants. His is the mysterious 
magic which possesses, not protoplasm 
merely, but the world.” 

When visiting the famous Cathedral 
of St. Paul in London, I saw in the 
crypt the tomb of the architect, Sir 
Christopher Wren, who had conceiv- 
ed, planned, and directed its comstruc- 
tion. Upon a tablet near the tomb was 
inscribed the significant epitaph: Si 


monumentum requiris circumspice; 


if you seek a monument, look around 


you, 

Those are the words which might 
well be inscribed upon every particle 
of-dust, every grain of sand, every liv- 
ing cell, as well as upon the whole vast 
universe. For the immeasurable world 
and everything in it are monuments 
to the wisdom and power of the Su- 
preme Being who is both their Archi- 
tect and their Creator. 


We are afraid to be ourselves in crowds because we are afraid not to be 
like what we think our neighbors are, and our neighbors are afraid not to be 


like what they think. we are. 


From The World, the Flesh, and Father Smith by Bruce Marshall teil Mifflin, 1945).: 
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LOUIS BRAILLE 


By ROSAMOND CALDWELL 


Condensed from Ave Maria* 


Blind leading the blind 


the institute for their care at Paris 

often noticed a frail little boy named 
Louis Braille. No student was more at- 
tentive; eyes fixed on the teacher whom 
he could not see, his ears drinking in 
every word eagerly. His bright mind 
and good memory made Braille out- 
standing among his fellow pupils. 

Louis Braille was born in 1809 at 
Coupray, a small French town where 
his father was a saddler and harness 
maker. He was not born blind. One 
day the three-year-old boy was playing 
in the workshop. Fascinated by the 
shining knives and sharply pointed in- 
struments of his father’s trade; he crept 
nearer to the table where they lay. Sud- 
denly there was a terrible scream from 
Louis. His father ran in quickly from 
the next room and gathered’ the sob- 
bing child in his arms. Blood streamed 
down the little boy’s face. He had 
blinded himself with the keen edge of 
one of the tools. 

In after years, when he was a man, 
Braille never forgot the agony of that 
moment. And he could dimly; very 
dimly, remember what the light of day 
looked like, when he could see the sun 
and not merely feel it: When the boy 
was ten years old, his parents put him 


Prise ina lecturing to the blind in 


in an institute for the blind in Paris, 
founded by a great philanthropist, Val- 
entin Hauy. 

Methods of teaching the blind in 
those days ‘had to be mostly oral, al- 
though Hauy was the first to devise an 
alphabet for the blind and teach them 
to “read.” The original alphabet was 
made of wooden twigs that he laid on 
a table, Then Hauy guided the fingers 
of his sightless student and taught him 
the feeling of various letters. 

By the time Braille attended school 
there were books for the blind. The 
pages were very thick paper, honey- 
combed with perforated letters. Some- 
times’ the letters were cut out ‘and 
pasted on instead. A long space showed 
the end of a sentence. It was better than 
nothing, but a very slow and clumsy 
method. Only short stories, essays, of 


. pamphlets could be transcribed for the 


blind, because a full length book would 
have been too bulky. In those days, a 
blind teacher came into his classroom 
followed by a husky porter bearing an 
armful of huge books. Panting and 
heaving, the man put down his load 
on the platform beside the instructor's 
desk, And it was impossible for the 
blind to do.any writing for themselves. 

Braille realized all the imperfections 


*Notre Dame, Ind. Aug. 3, 1946. 
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of the’ system. While he studied, and 
afterwards. when he taught, his mind 
was busy with the problem of a simpli- 
fied alphabet: The immense, ponder- 
ous books were too heavy for him to 
lift and turn over, for he had a very 
frail physique. Overexertion brought 
on coughing, and sometimes he lost his 
voice for weeks and had. to remain 
away from the classroom. 

At last Braille hit upon a solution. 
An officer in the French army, Charles 
Barbier, had invented a sort of short- 
hand that he called “night writing.” 
It was done by jabbing a pointed in- 
strument into heavy paper. Instead of 
letters, there were dots arranged in dif- 
ferent positions. Barbier intended this 
for communication from one officer or 
‘one army corps to another when there 
was no light. Nothing was further 
from his thought than the use to which 
it was actually put. 

When Braille heard of Barbier’s 
“night writing” he was delighted. In- 
stantly he realized it was what he 
sought. To the sensitive finger tips of 
the blind, these dots could be made 
as clear as print. But it took him years 
of study and experimentation to. per- 
fect what we now know as “Braille,” 
the writing for the blind. 

Almost everywhere he was met with 
both doubtand suspicion. The institute, 
where he taught, declined to adopt the 
system or permit it to be used in class- 
room work, They declared it was diff- 
cult to learn and untrustworthy in 
practice. Braille had a long uphill fight, 
like most inventors, before he won 
recognition, However, his students rec- 


ognized the value of the new writing 
even if the trustees did not. They used 
it among themselves, outside of. class. 

There were in the Braille system of 
writing only. six points, Out of those 
six points turned every which way, and 
spaced differently, grew the complete 
alphabet, numbers, algebraic symbols, 
and even French accents, Yet Braille 
had not finished. Like many of the 
blind, he was an accomplished musi- 
cian. He played exceptionally well on 
the violincello. More than that, he was, 
in his day, the best organist in Paris. 
People came from all over France to 
hear him. Considering his musical 
gifts, it was natural that Braille should 
wish to have music transcribed so that 
the blind could play from notes, as well 
as by ear. He succeeded so well in 
adapting his alphabet of points to this 
purpose, that musicians declare the 
blind are better off for musical trans- 
scription than those who can see. 

Braille gave the blind not only read- 
ing, but writing as well. A board with 
a grooved surface was used. A frame 
with one or more sheets of paper. fitted 
into it was stretched over the board. 
Points were made with a bodkin 
through a slip of perforated tin. The 
whole thing could be made small 
enough to fit into the writer’s pocket 
like a pad. The writing was from right 
to left, so that it could be turned over 
and read from left to right. 

It is strange to think that a pointed 
instrument, which deprived Braille of 
his sight, was also the instrument for 
bringing reading and writing to those 
whose sight was darkened forever. A 
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whole new world was opened to them. 
Even the world of science was no 
longer barred. Their nimble fingers 
traveling over the paper could convey 
thoughts and messages of others to 
their minds as well and quickly as can 
our eyes. 

Just before he died at the age of 42, 
Braille won recognition. For the last 
seven years of his life he had been un- 
able to teach because his lungs and 
throat were too weak to permit him to 
lecture. Il] and suffering as he was, he 
devoted his time to perfecting his sys- 
tem of writing. Finally the academy 
accorded the Braille system official rec- 
ognition. At the close of the term, 
when prizes were being distributed, 
the director announced that from then 


on all books for the blind would be 
printed in the Braille text. 

This recognition came almost, but 
not quite, too late for Braille. He was 
mortally ill when the news was 
brought to him, but he was able to 
rejoice over it, although he died a few 
days later, murmuring, “I feel that my 
mission is ended.” 

Braille’s memory was honored by 
the erection of a monument in his na- 
tive town, and a bust placed in front 
of the institute for the blind where he 
had taught for so many years. But per- 
haps the greatest tribute paid him was 
in the words of one of his students: 
“Braille, what we are we owe to you. 
We thank God for having given you 
to us.” 3 


Be. 


Flights of Fancy 


Pink elephant: a beast of bourbon. 
—The Sheboygan Press. 

Bilbonic Plague-—Walter Daven- 
port. 

She scraped up gossip and spread it 
over the neighborhood as if putting 
butter on bread.—Marcelene Cox, 

The. train leaves a caterpillar of 
smoke.—Norman Nicholson. 

Country roads cooling themselves 
among the trees.—Lincoln Advertise- 
ment. 

She firmly. snipped off between her 
teeth any loose threads of conversation. 
—Betty MacDonald, 


She invests her two cents in every- 
body’s business.—E. G. O’ Donnell. 


Wishfool Americans deceived by 
Russia-——Ann Su Cardwell. 


The latest hatrocity—Vincent A. 


. Otto. 


Large, thick spectacles condensed 
his nearsighted eyes.—A. J. Cronin. 


Politicians talking themselves red, 
white and blue in the face,—Clare 
Boothe Luce. 

Women nylining—Mary Burhoe. 

She hems up her hair with curlers. — 
—Josephine Devlin.” 


[Readers are invited to submit similar figures of speech, for which $2 
will be paid on publication. Exact source must be given. We are sorry 
it is impossible for us to acknowledge or return contributions.—Ed. ] 





Religion By Mail 


By D. J. CORRIGAN 
Condensed from the Liguorian* 


Father Smith Instructs ‘Jackson 


"N EARLY Marcu, 1945, the U.S:S. 
\ Lenawee, APA 195, was cutting its 
quiet way through the waters of the 
South Pacific on its way to Okinawa. 
Some days before, she had left the New 
Hebrides, carrying the 165th Regi- 
ment, 27th Division Infantry. Up on 
deck at the rail two men were talking: 
one was Lt. (jg) Breareton of the ship, 
while the other was the regimental 
chaplain, Father Clement Wartman, 
C.Ss.R. Said Lt. Breareton: “I’m not a 
Catholic, Father, but I’ve been taking 
a course of religion by mail. I wonder 
if you would help me with it?” 

“What course have you been tak- 
ing?” 

“Why, it’s a course that Vincentian 
Father Fallon of St, Louis has been 
sending me, Father Smith Instructs 
Jackson. Ym half way through the 
tests.” 

Through the succeeding anxious 
though monotonous days Father Wart- 
man completed the boy’s instructions. 
Then with Okinawa almost in sight 
he took the lad down into his crowded 
quarters and baptized him. The next 
day Lt. Breareton received his First 
Holy Communion. Not long after, the 


invasion of Okinawa separated them 
and Father Wartman has heard noth- 
ing of the boy since. 

Father Wartman’s story is one that 
has been told again and again by re- 
turning chaplains; the conversion of 
many a soldier and sailor owed its in- 
ception to a chance contact with Father 
Fallon’s booklet and tests. 

His workshop at present is directly 
across ffom the new cathedral in St. 
Louis. Its placard now bears the title: 
Confraternity Home Study Service, al- 
though formerly it was known as the 
Kenrick Correspondence Course. With 
the passage of time he has eliminated 
the word Correspondence, largely be- 
cause he found that it abashed some 
timid non-Catholics. He has a staff of 
11 girls, but throughout the country 
students of 25 seminaries are working 
with him, all being centers to which 
applications for instruction are relayed. 

During the war just past, the central 
office on Lindell Boulevard received an 
average of 1,000 applications a month 
from boys in service. Most were from 
non-Catholics. When I asked Father 
Fallon how many converts resulted 
from the instructions, he replied that 


*Box A, Oconomowoc, Wis. August, 1946. 
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he had no way of knowing. But from 


reports that filter in, the number must ,, 


be rather high. At present his staff is 
handling about 900° applications . a 
month, mostly from civilians. A single 
advertisement recently placed in the 
national edition of the Register brought 
between 1,500 and 1,700 requests for 
instruction. 

Back in 1935 Father Fallon, then 
professor of dogmatic theology in Ken- 
rick Seminary, St. Louis, decided to 
spend his summer in the work of street 
preaching in the Ozarks. Many of the 
villages in that area, with no Catholic 
church, had been nurtured in the hor- 
ror stories of a bigoted past. After hav- 
ing an old truck wired for sound, he 
set out with a few seminarians for 
missions in several towns. Among the 
fairly good crowds that attended the 
sermons, there were many who came 
out of curiosity, but always a few with 
a sincere desire of learning the truth. 
This posed a problem for the Ozark 
street preacher, as he could not remain 
in a locality beyond the scheduled time. 
Out of this difficulty his correspond- 
ence course in religious instruction 
was born. 

Back in the seminary, he once again 
enlisted the aid of his seminarians, 
who began to pound out instructions 
on their typewriters. Soon, as a result, 
converts entered the Church. They told 
their relatives in other states about the 
course, and applications began to come 
from all over the country. 

By that time Father Fallon had de- 
veloped a system. He took Bishop 
Noll’s excellent conversational booklet, 


September 


Father Smith Instructs Jackson, and 
made up objective. tests to cover the 
fundamentals of the course. There are 
six of these little’ examinations to be 
taken periodically by the applicant, but 
he may use the textbook in checking 
off the answers. There is little or no 
writing to do. Each test consists of 100 
questions, divided among the three 
most common forms of objective ex- 
amining. Thus the True or False: 

The Lord’s Prayer is a summary of 
the chief truths taught by our Lord 
through His Church, (T) (F) 

Or the Multiple Choice: 

God cannot be seen or touched be- 
cause He is (1) our heavenly Father; 
(2) a spirit; (3) immortal; (4) al- 
mighty, 

Or by supplying missing words or 
phrases: 

The Apostles’ Creed is the oldest 
written profession of __ 

The tests, which are a oriaeed in at- 
tractive folders, are carefully corrected 
and graded, mistakes are explained, 
and then if the applicant is successful, 
he is awarded his diploma. 

Soon the task of instruction by mail 


. grew to such proportions that Father 


Fallon had to relinquish his street 
preaching to other zealous priests, who 
have carried it through the Southwest. 
He still conducts classes in Kenrick 
Seminary, but devotes just about all the 
remainder of his time to his office in 
town. At present his instruction by 
mail reaches every large country in the 
world with the exception of Spain and 
Russia. 

“It’s been quite interesting,” Father 
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Fallon sdidy “éven though it has been 
a bit hectic, The first convert we had 
in St. Louis was a cab driver. His hours 
were so irregular that he couldn’t go 
to a priest; so he studied his book and 
tests between trips. 

“It is surprising to learn the number 
of people there are who find it impos- 
sible to get to a priest for instruction. 
There are country places or towns 
where there are no churches. There are 
many people whose business demands 
travel and doesn’t permit them to take 
a regular course of instructions; and 
there are some who are braid to ap- 
proach a priest.” 

“Just what contact do you have shh 
the pastors of all the people who apply 
for instruction?” I asked. 

“Well, when an applicant writes in, 
we send him Father Smith Instructs 
Jackson, along with the tests, a pam- 
phlet, and a dope sheet. Here is one 
of the dope sheets.” We glanced at it 
and saw the following headings: 

1. Full Name: 

2. Address: 

3. Age: 

4. Education: 

5. Occupation: 


6. Status: 
( ) Single 
( ) Married ( ) Number of 


children 
( ) Divorced 
7. Religion: 
8. The name and address of my 
nearest Catholic Church is: 
9. If you are not a Catholic, have 
you ever taken instructions or read 
anything about the Catholic religion? 








“Then,” continued Father. Fallon, 
“if the applicant begins to take the 
tests, we notify the pastor, Sometimes 
he or the chaplain takes over the entire 
course from that point on, Otherwise, 
when the candidate has finished his 
course and received a diploma, we 
recommend that if he is further inter- 
ested, he should approach the local. 
pastor. At the same time we notify 
the pastor of the applicant’s success.” 

“Do pastors notify you when the 
people enter the Church?” 


“Sometimes they do, but more often 
not, Often we find out about it months » 


later when converts have their relatives 
or friends enroil in the course. 

“We have instructed all kinds of 
people,” he continued, “from a Negro 
chambermaid in a Chicago hotel to a 
professor at Princeton university, I 


recall a girl who was a member of - 


Karston’s Follies, part of a traveling 
carnival, She started her instructions 
in Cairo, Illinois, continued them all 
through the South, was finally bap- 
tized in Ohio. 

“There have been public-school 


teachers in small towns who would 


have lost their jobs if they had been . 


seen going to a priest for instruction, 
Then there was the man in Maine 
whose wife accused him of going out 
with other women when he started 
taking his instruction at night from a 
priest.” 

“How do they come into contact 
with your application booklet?” 

“In all kinds of ways. Soldiers found 


it in- barracks and sailors sometimes... 


picked it up from the deck of a ship. 
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Negroes in Nigeria found a copy in the 
street and a group of natives from 
South Africa came across a booklet 
that the GI’s left. Most, however, hear 
about it from relatives or friends who 
have taken the course. Our big prob- 
lem now is publicizing it.” 

“Do many of them start and then 
drop the course?” I asked, 

“Yes, some. If we don’t hear from 
them, we send a reminder card after 
a month. Then if they are still silent 
after another month, we send them 
one more reminder. But you never can 
tell. I remember the Jewish girl who 
was interested in a Catholic marine. 
He had been badly wounded in the 
South Pacific. The girl wrote in asking 
for some Catholic prayers, inquiring 
whether it would be all right for her 
to say them. She took the instructions, 
but her tests stopped coming after the 
fourth. That’s the one on Confession. 
They usually back out there, if they 
are going to do so. No answer came 
from this girl to our reminder cards, 
but later she wrote that she had gone 
to a priest and had become a Catholic.” 

Father Fallon pays great attention 



























to the personal side of his applicant. ° 


He scrutinizes each letter afd the spe- 
cial remarks or questions about the 
tests. If necessary, he dictates a special 
answer. Usually, however, there is no 
need of this, as he has prepared an- 
swers for most difficulties and had 
them imprinted on the rolls of auto- 
matic typewriters, which the girls op- 
erate by merely pressing the proper 
buttons. Not only are the tests marked 
right or wrong, but a concise answer 
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and explained correction is*sent back 
to the student. Often, too, a pamphlet 
is sent along’ that treats of a special 
doubt or difficulty that the applicant 
may have. 

For example, in the fourth test a 
student made a mistake: 

5. True. Every thief is bound to go 
to the owner of what he has stolen and 
acknowledge his theft. 

When the test was returned, the fol- 
lowing explanation accompanied it: 

In your answer to number 5 you are 
a little too strict. The thief has no right 
to what he has stolen, thus he has an 
obligation of returning it to its right- 
ful owner. He does, however, have a 
right to his own reputation, so that 
there is no reason why he should be 
forced to go to the person and acknow!l- 
edge his sin. 

Father Fallon much prefers that 
non-Catholics make their own applica- 
tions for instruction. Tt then gives him 
a chance to judge the personal difficul- 
ties of the inquirer. Besides, too often 
when Catholics write in suggesting 
names of their non-Catholic neighbors, 
no response is forthcoming. 

There was one more question that 
I put to Father Fallon, “How do you 
finance this whole project?” 

He smiled and said, “Well, so far 
I’ve managed to gét by. The Military 
Ordinariate was very generous during 
the war. Private organizations, though, 
have borne most of the burden. Cath- 
olic schools ‘have’ helped with their 
service flags, as have private donations. 
Right now I’m running a raffle. Do 
you want to buy a book?” 






































Sooke of Current Tutercst 


[Any of which can be ordered through us.) 


Bridge, Ann. Sincinc Waters. N. Y.: Macmillan. 343 pp. $2.75. Novel 
an unhappy modern woman who finds new zest for life in old and Catholic Albania. 


ow 


Carver, George. Ams For Ostivion; Books, Men and Biography. Milwaukee: 
Bruce. 325 pp. $3. Essays on famous English “lives” from Adamnan’s St. Columba 
through Boswell’s Johnson to Strachey’s Victorians. Informal history of biography as 
an art, from panegyric to exposé. 

ow 

Fichter, Joseph H. Curistianrry; an Outline of Dogmatic Theology for Laymen. 
St. Louis: Herder. 267 pp. $2.50. Positive, non-technical presentation of Catholic 
teaching on God, and man’s relations with Him. Recommended for the general reader. 


ow 


Hibben, Frank C. Tue Losr Americans. N. Y. Crowell. 196 pp., illus. $2.50. 
Flint spear points found in New Mexico among bones of an extinct species of bison 
first indicated man had existed in America as long as 10,000 years ago. More points 
found in Alaska in 1941, and a woman's skeleton in Minnesota, completed the evi- 
dence that these people had immigrated from Siberia and spread southward over the 
Americas. 

cows 

Little, George A. BRENDAN THE NavicaTor; an Interpretation. Dublin: Gill. 253 
pp., illus. 10/6. Life of a celebrated 6th-century Irish mariner. His Atlantic voyages, 
in which he seems to have visited America were incidents in a monastic career. 

ow 


Marygrove College. Inro Her Own; the Status of Woman from Ancient Times 
to the End of the Middle Ages. Detroit: Marygrove College. 66 pp., folio pamphlet. $2. 
Twenty-one sketches on what was expected of woman and granted to her by the old 
pagan world and the Christian one which supplanted it. Valuable summary with 
extensive bibliographies. 

ow 

McSorley, Edward M. Our Own Kino. N. Y.: Harper & Brothers. 304 pp. $2.50. 
A novel about Irish-Americans which, despite lapses in taste, is wholesome and inspir- 
ing. Thoroughly Catholic in spirit and message. For adults. 

ow 


Miller, Aloysius J., & Gibbons, William J. AN ANNOTATED SprriruaL READING 
List. Scranton: University of Scranton Library. 15 pp. 15¢. Well-sifted but com- 
prehensive selection of books helpful to personal growth. Sections on prayer, regimen 
of life, and biographies of Christ and the saints will assist library committees and the 
reader. 
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Peers, E. Allison. MorHer oF CarRMEL: Portrait of St. Teresa of Jesus. N. Y.: 
Morehouse-Gorham. 220 pp. $2.50. Strenuously active life of a 16th-century con- 
templative. Like Mother Cabrini, St. Teresa was a great builder with small means, 
and as a writer she has probably been equaled by no other woman. 
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Van Gelder, Robert, & Van Gelder, Dorothy, compilers. American LEGEND; a 
Treasury of Our Country's Yesterdays. N. Y.: Appleton-Century. 535 pp. $3.75. Col- 
lection of famous American tales, long and short, from Herman Melville to Clarence 
Day and Eudora Welty. History and local color crystallized in the story. 
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